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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Interest in Europe 


HE various movements for a United or Federated Europe 
and for closer links between the peoples of Europe have placed 
the European issue fairly before men’s minds. As usual, the 
pendulum oscillates between the optimist who thinks it would be 
relatively easy to summon a Parliament of Western Europe to-morrow 
and the pessimist in whose judgment nothing more can be achieved 
than some measure of economic and military co-operation. As usual, 
too, there is a reasonable and balanced position somewhere to the 
centre. . , 

But it is doubtful whether the British Government is taking this 
European issue with the seriousness that it calls for. The British 
delegation to the West European Unity Conference in Paris was 
neither suitable to the occasion nor adequate in the quality of its 
members. Indeed, it suffered badly by comparison with the repre- 
sentatives of the other four countries. It would have been better 
had the delegation been less official or less officially selected. The 
Government does not or perhaps will not realise the immense prestige 
which Mr. Churchill enjoys abroad. Had he been asked to head it, 
its stature would have been enhanced out of recognition, and the 
Government would for once have been acquitted of the charge of 
prejudice and pettiness which is not infrequently levelled against 
it in other Jands. It is most unfortunate, particularly in this matter 
of European co-operation, that the Government has to keep one eye 
all the time riervously squinting towards its own Left wing. 

The French were wiser in their choice ; they thought first of France 
and only then of party politics. Three ex-Prime Ministers were 
included in the French team, and of them two sit very light to the 
actual Government in office. M. Reynaud is an independent. Re- 
publican ; M. Herriot, speaker of the National Assembly, can scarcely 
be termed a Government supporter at all. The third ex-Premier 
is M. Blum. 

The delegation from the Netherlands was also varied in composi- 
tion, including M. Albarda, a member of the State Council and a 
former leader of the Dutch Labour Party, M. Kerstens, member of 
the Upper Chamber and of the Catholic Party, and Dr. Bruins-Slot, 
of the Anti-Revolutionary or Calvinist Party. 
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Belgium too sent a representative trio: M. van Zeeland, former 
Premier and member of the Catholic Party and also leader of the 
Economic League for European Co-operation, which forms part of 
the United Europe Movement; M. de Housse, a Socialist and pro- 
fessor in the University of Liége ; and M. van Langenhove, the non- 
party permanent Belgian delegate to U.N.O. Finally, from 
Luxembourg came two members of Parliament : M. Loesch, member 
of the Christian Social Party, and M. Rasquin, a Socialist. 

It is a pity, we repeat, that the British delegation was not more 
representative of the British people as a whole and of their more 
normal manner of thought and life, and a pity too that its composition 
was not of higher quality. Mr. Dalton can scarcely be regarded as an 
equivalent for any of the three Frenchmen, MM. Herriot, Blum or 
Reynaud or for the Belgian, M. van Zeeland. Nor is his view, to 
which he gave strong expression at the Labour Party Conference of 
May, 1948, that Europe should be united on a Socialist basis, likely to 
commend him to many of the delegates from other countries. 


The Significance of Europe 


T is of great importance that delegates from Britain to conferences 

about Europe should have a real feeling for Europe and an apprecia- 
tion of the European spirit. An article in the November Montu 
analysed the legacy of Europe and pointed out the significance of the 
contributions to Europe of ancient Greece and Rome and also of the 
experiment of Christendom in the Middle Ages. If you want a 
definition of a European people, as good a definition as any would 
be that a European people is one which shared in this great medieval 
experiment and is heir to the traditions of the Christian Middle Ages 
and Christendom. 

Europe is the centre where the whole story of Western culture has 
been worked out; the crucible in which European ideas have been 
moulded and tested; out of which has come a great and grand 
legacy for the European peoples of the New World. It is in Europe 
that the Western peoples have made their contribution to the common 
culture and have offered the characteristic expression of their own and 
their best selves. 

There is no other civilization which matters to us or to world history 
one tenth as much. There have been and are other civilizations, but 
they are now either of little mere than archeological interest or they 
are remote from us like those of India or China, strangely removed 
from the march of history. When we speak of art, it is Western art 
we are considering ; if we discuss science, it is Western science; if 
discovery and adventure, these too are of the West. 

To-day, despite the grim consequences of the war and the unnatural 
partition of Europe into two sectors, Europe contains the largest 
society of able, civilized, advanced peoples ; it is the greatest reservoir 
of skilled eyes and hands and brains. Europe must be brought back 
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to a condition of liberty and stability ; Europe needs economic and 
political recovery ; Europe has to regain its body and rediscover 
its soul. 

In Europe there exists a vast treasury of economic, scientific and 
political experience. The rest of the world needs Europe every bit 
as badly as Europe at the present time requires assistance and support 
from overseas. No doubt the centre of the world gravity has shifted 
at last outside Europe, in part because of the two World Wars and 
partly also because of the rapid development of the United States. 
The centre of world gravity was inside Europe for three millennia. 
For long the world was Europe and Europe was the world. Now, 
Europe is reduced to a part of the world, but it is a highly vital and 


important part. 


Unity Amid Diversity 
T is natural that a Socialist should offer his particular brand of 
Socialism as the general remedy for all evils, particularly if he 

shut his eyes to what has been happening to Socialists on the Continent 

since 1945. In point of fact, however, the characteristics of the peoples 
of Europe do not harmonise with Socialism, which is a town-made 
theory and of the nineteenth century. 

The European peoples are, in the first place, old, with a respect 
for tradition, a feeling for history, a long tradition of art and craftsman- 
ship. The typical European is never wholly utilitarian. Socialism 
is and must be utilitarian. 

The peoples of Europe are highly differentiated. Indeed, it is 
almost a mystery how they have remained so different from one 
another, when they have had so much in common. The English 
and the French have been in mutual contact for a thousand years and 
have enjoyed much the same historical experience ; yet they are so 
unalike. The European secret is to be found in “ Variety within a 
certain unity” or in ‘‘ Unity amid diversity’’. It is out of this 
variety and differentiation that have emerged the glory and vitality 
of European art and literature. Always the theme recurs : So much in 
common, yet so distinct. What riches in the diversity? Now, 
nothing is so distasteful to the Socialist as differences. For him, these 
exist to be levelled down, to be creased out. They are untidy, they 
involve distinctions ; things have to be simplified and standardized. 
The Socialist has scant sympathy for the “small peoples” as he 
has none for the “‘ small man”. The peoples of Europe are, in this 
sense, mostly ‘‘ small ”’. 

They are also, for the most part, “small”? men. The more typical 
European is the peasant and the craftsman, who still keeps some- 
thing of the older tradition by which the tricks of the trade, the rules of 
the art and craft, were handed down from master to apprentice. 
Europe did not take too kindly to the Industrial Revolution. Indeed, 
only in Britain and Germany did it strike firm root and revolutionize 
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society. Mass production is really alien to the European tradition. 
This may well be a further reason why Europe cannot play in the 
future as large a part as in the past. In the new economy, however, 
there is room for the special gifts of the European ; quality is required 
as well as quantity. But here again, Socialism is unsympathetic. It 
is an urban doctrine itself, the offspring of the Industrial Revolution 
and tending to view everything in terms of quantity and mass. Social- 
ism dislikes independence and dislikes the independent ownership 
which is the best safeguard of liberty. The general economic solution 
that would be truest to the European tradition would not be that of 
Socialism but that of the Distributists who would remove the “ abuses 
of capitalism ”’ by multiplying and many times over the number of 
independent owners. Whatever difficulties there may in practice be 
to this solution in a highly complex society, there can be little doubt 
that it offers the surest safeguard of personal freedom. To a pro- 
gramme of this kind Socialism is irretrievably opposed. 

With the strange exception of the Prussianized and therefore un- 
European German, the normal European does not respond eagerly 
to the notion of an all-powerful State. Latins are individualists, and 
have the sentiment that most government is bad government. The 
influence of Absolutist philosophies like that of Hegel upon European 
thought is discussed at length in Mr. T. S. Gregory’s article in this 
number on “ Organism and Mechanism in English Government”’, 
in which he points out that the mechanical element is a later and danger- 
ous development. Yet, here too, Socialism is the enemy of the organic ; 
it puts forward the neat and clear-cut plan which is to be imposed, 
it does not attempt to weld old and new into something that more 
aptly corresponds with the growth and tradition of a people. 

Finally, the peoples of Europe are Christian peoples, whatever the 
condition of their individual beliefs and actual practice. You cannot 
get away from the reality of Christianity—and in Europe this means 
basically the Catholic Church—if you wish to understand what 
Europe is and ought to be. For it was the Catholic Church which 
created Europe and led its peoples through the centuries of Christen- 
dom, and those peoples are still stamped with her influence and ideas. 
To talk of a Socialist Europe or a union of Socialist States of Europe is 
to show that you have little conception of what Europe was and is and 
little right to talk about Europe. How clearly this is recognized in 
many Continental countries may be seen from the emergence and 
vitality of Christian political parties on the Continent. In a recent 
debate on the Steel Bill Sir Stafford Cripps made the unfortunte remark 
that “ Conservatism ”’ had never been a barrier to Communism. He 
did not define the term. If he meant wild, fanatical “ reaction ”’, 
whatever that vague and opprobrious word may signify, he may be 
right, but there is little of that “‘ reaction ” to-day. If he was referring 
to the properly conservative, because conserving, forces of the many 
Centre and Christian parties in Europe which at the same time follow 
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enlightened social policies, he was talking nonsense. The one great 
political bulwark against Communism in Europe is just this series of 
groups. Experience should remind Socialists in Britain that their 
fellow Socialists in East-Central European countries have, in many 
cases, capitulated to the Communists and, in all other instances, 
failed miserably in resistance to them. The opposition has come and 
comes from Christian forces. 





A Responsibility for Catholics in Britain 


HE closer linking of Britain with Western Europe provides a 

splendid opportunity for British Catholics to act as a bridge 
between Continental Catholics and non-Catholics in Britain. Most 
of the latter do not realize how strong an influence is Catholicism in 
the public life of Belgium, Luxembourg and even Holland, to say 
nothing of countries like Austria and Italy ; in France also it is of con- 
siderable importance, more so to-day probably than prior to 1939. 
From the British point of view, religion has little or nothing to do with 
political life, since religion is regarded as the affair of the individual 
man, living according to his conscience. The average non-Catholic 
in Britain does not look to the ‘“‘ churches” for guidance on social 
and political matters and, if he is offered such guidance, he may 
easily resent it. The Catholic Church, on the contrary, does offer 
guidance in these realms of “ applied morality ” and insists that moral 
principles are as necessary there and moral standards as valid as in 
the more private and individual spheres of human action. Further, 
it is precisely this guidance given by the Church on social, economic 
and political questions, as for instance in the Papal encyclicals, which 
directs the thought and programmes of the Christian parties in all 
these countries. The triumph of the Democristiani in this year’s 
elections in Italy was not merely a victory for a party; it was the 
victory of these Christian and Catholic ideas. 

Much good could be done by bringing home, through public 
lecture and private conversation, the special position of the Catholic 
Church as a practical and authoritative guide in these public questions. 
It should be pointed out that Catholic teaching on these subjects 
derives not so much from actual theology, from the specifically Catholic 
acceptance or explanation of this or the other revealed truth, as from 
the basic philosophy of Catholics and from their view of man’s position 
and destiny, the rights of individual and family and free grouping, the 
responsibilities, moral and social, of persons and associations. Catholic 
teaching on social and political questions is so sound, so well-balanced 
and so suited to man’s nature that it would at once command 
sympathy and interest could it be but more widely known. 

Further good would result from efforts to make non-Catholics grasp 
the true character of Europe, what it is exactly which differentiates 
the European from peoples to the East, and what are the roots of that 
differentiation. 
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Catholic societies like the Newman Association, The Sword of the 
Spirit, and others, have worked admirably on a certain level to spread 
this interest in Europe and create an insight into the European spirit. 
Exchanges of visits between Catholics here and abroad are usually. 
fruitful as are organized Summer Schools, like that conducted this year 
at the Royal Holloway College for nearly one hundred women from 
Germany ; its results were already in clear evidence before ever the 
visitors returned to Germany. 

Mention of Germany should remind us that European co-operation 
as now envisaged is not intended to stop short at the Rhine or Alps 
or Pyrenees. The kernel of the German problem is whether the 
German people are to be won for the cause of chaos or that of order, 
whether they are to be made into the forward bastion of Eastern Com- 
munism or to be integrated within a democratic West. The Western 
sectors of Germany, shorn of the Prussian homelands which are under 
Russian occupation, have now a better chance of recovering an older 
and more properly European—and be it added a Christian—character. 
The prominence politically in all Western zones of the Christian 
Democratic Union and the close collaboration of Catholics and 
Protestants are healthy signs that this older spirit is being in fact 
though perhaps only gradually recovered. It is natural that the 
French should feel some apprehension about the Anglo-American 
proposals to hand back the Ruhr to German industrial administration 
but, Jet us hope, German economy may be permitted to develop to the 
advantage both of Germany and Western Europe without a threat 
to French security. 

Of the lands beyond Alps and Pyrenees I have said sufficient in 
previous commentaries. Italy is completely Western in faith and 
culture and in her immense contribution to the European heritage 
and even if there exist elements within the Christian Social Party 
which would for the moment choose neutrality rather than active 
participation in a Western Union, this position is more academic 
than real. Italy’s decision has already been made, and Italy could 
have made no other. And for the Pyrenees and the people who 
dweil beyond them, it seems to me both wrong and foolish to continue 
our policy of ostracism. As a policy, it was never wise, though perhaps 
in the days when General Franco was supposed to be an associate of 
Axis dictators it might at least be excused. To-day, when the great 
world issues are as clear as they are critical, a continued ostracism is as 


unreal as it is idiotic. 


More Open Persecution 
N November 17th, two letters were published in The Times in 
close juxtaposition. The first gave details of the official pressure 
exerted by the Communist-dominated Government of Roumania 
upon the Greek Catholics or “‘ Uniates ”’ to compel them to apostatize 
from the Catholic Church. 
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In March, 1947, 350 of the 450 Greek Catholic priests were arrested. 
They were kept in prison for about a month and then released with 
severe warnings. A month subsequently, all the bishops were sum- 
moned to Bucharest and asked to hand over their schools to the State. 
They refused. During the next fourteen months the Government 
abandoned direct action in favour of a campaign of vexatious inter- 
ference and attacks in the Press. But several priests, particularly those 
educated in Rome, were arrested. 

In June, 1948, the Orthodox Patriarch of Roumania, Justinian, 
attacked the Greek Catholic clergy as ‘‘ agents of Imperialism ” and 
expressed his desire to see all Roumanians united in the national 
Orthodox Church. The Greek Catholic bishops were again summoned 
to Bucharest and asked to break off relations with the Vatican. They 
refused. At once the Government took action. The concordat with 
the Vatican was denounced unilaterally; the number of Greek 
Catholic bishoprics was reduced from five to two; legislation was 
enacted against Greek Catholic schools ; and, in September, all Greek 
Catholic church property was expropriated. Archbishop Suciu and 
Bishop Russu were committed to prison. 

At the same time religious propaganda was intensified, and a 
movement set on foot within the Greek Catholic body for union with 
the Orthodox. One Monsignore and a few priests metat Cluj on 
October 1st and agreed to a resolution to join the Orthodox Church. 
As a result, the Greek Catholics, who number some one and three- 
quarter millions in Roumania, are being invited, urged and compelled 
to enter the Orthodox Church. Forms have been distributed to civil 
servants which they must fill in, and it is expected that no Greek 
Catholic will be permitted to work in a public office unless he has 
officially adhered to the Orthodox Church. On October aist, the 
Patriarch Justinian amid much pomp and ceremony celebrated “ the 
return of the Greek Orthodox into the bosom of the Orthodox Church ”’. 

The Communists are attacking and persecuting Greek Catholics in 
Roumania just as they have attacked and are persecuting Ruthenian 
Catholics in territory seized by Russia. We recall the words of Pope 
Pius XII, in his encyclical Orientales Omnes Ecclesias, issued at the close 


of 1945: 


Once again in these times and with great distress in our paternal 
heart, we see a new and fierce storm overhanging the Ruthenian 
Church. Reports, reaching us, though infrequent, suffice to fill us 
with concern and anxiety. Three hundred and fifty years have elapsed 
since this very ancient Christian community was happily united to the 
Supreme Pastor, the successor of St. Peter, but the anniversary has 
been turned for us into ‘‘ a day of tribulation and distress, of calamity 
and misery, a day of darkness and obscurity, of cloud and whirlwind ”’. 
For with grief we learn that, in the regions which lately passed under 
Russian authority, our dear brethren and children of the Ruthenian 
people are afflicted with great distress because of their fidelity to the 
Apostolic See. 
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A similar technique has been followed in both cases. Charges of 
disloyalty because Ruthenian or Greek Catholics were in contact 
with Rome; the arrest, first of priests, then of bishops (many of the 
Ruthenian clergy have been murdered); the seizure of church 
property and church schools ; the recruitment of a handful of apostate 
priests to serve as the nucleus of a “ reunion”’ movement. In both 
instances, Orthodox prelates—Alexis of Moscow and Justinian of 
Bucharest—have appealed for apostasy and have welcomed what they 
interpreted as ‘‘ a return”’ to the Orthodox fold. Both of course are 
clear instances of State persecution. It is sad to have to comment on 
the behaviour of these Orthodox prelates and their complete sub- 
mission to the policies of the Soviet Government. 

We must realise that the Russian rulers understand that Catholicism 
is utterly incompatible with Communism and that they will do all 
they can to destroy the Catholic faith and Church. For Catholicism 
affirms what they deny—-and the essence of their position is denial. 
It affirms the God whom they repudiate; it exalts the spiritual 
standards which they have explained away in material terms; it 
proclaims the dignity of the human person which they subordinate 
to class and State ; it insists upon human responsibility that they deny. 
The policy adopted by Communists in different countries may vary 
but it does so for tactical and only for tactical reasons. Fundamentally, 
it is poles apart from Catholicism and totally opposed to it. Our 
minds can never be too clear on this point, and our sympathies with 
our fellow Catholics under Russian controlled governments in Europe 
can never be too heartfelt or too strong. 


The Second Letter 


HE second of the two letters to The Times was remarkable. Why 

The Times printed it, I cannot guess, unless it was precisely for 
the juxtaposition, to which I have referred above. For the second 
letter followed immediately after the first, which in its turn was a most 
illuminating commentary on the second. 

This second letter, contributed by the Communist M.P., William 
Gallacher, stated that no Christian could countenance “ capitalism 
with its degrading system of usury and profit-making”. Communism, 
on the other hand, was—he asserted—-a theory of society based on the 
proposition that the land and the means of production should be the 
common property of the people and the foundation on which social 
relations ought to be established, and to this no one of whatever creed 
could take objection on~ethical grounds. He then quoted, for the 
edification of his readers, the two verses from Acts of the Apostles, 
chapter II, which recorded that the earliest Christian pooled their 
resources and chose to use them in common. The conclusion would 
appear to be that Christians cannot object to “‘the main idea of 
Communism”. ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to become”’—a 
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Communist. But I cannot feel that, severe as was Peter’s treatment of 
Ananias and Sapphira, there was much in common between the 
mutual benevolence society of those early Christians and the com- 
missars and O.G.P.U. and forced labour camps of Soviet Russia. 

In my opinion, the editor of The Times has, consciously or not, 
provided the proper commentary upon Mr. Gallacher’s letter by 
putting it immediately below the letter of the Roumanian corres- 
pondent. It is childish to pretend that, because there are abuses in a 
system of private ownership and enterprise and to those abuses 
Christians rightly take exception, no alternative is left to them but the 
abolition of all private ownership and enterprise. One might as readily 
argue that, since defects can be discovered in the best Italian paintings, 
we have no alternative but to embrace Surrealism. It is childish at 
this stage to employ the term “‘ capitalism ”’ to signify merely “‘ abuses 
of capitalism ”’ and to imagine that thereby “‘ capitalism ”’ in the sense 
of private ownership must be reprobated ; it is silly to suppose that no 
intermediary terms exist between exaggerated “capitalism” and 
extreme collectivism. In Communist eyes, a peasant proprietor is a 
‘* capitalist ’? and therefore noxious, whereas in point of fact a peasan- 
try, owning its land and implements, is the soundest backbone any 
country can have. The Christian attitude towards property and the 
right to property, to the responsibilities which property brings with it 
and to the limitations of the use of property and even of the right to 
property which may be imposed by the claims of the common weal— 
al] this may be studied in appropriate books and in the encyclicals of 
the Popes ; the whole subject is a deal more complicated than the 
simple antithesis proposed by Mr. Gallacher between the shadier side 
of Wall Street and the redder and rosier aspect of the Kremlin. 

But, fundamentally, Communism is more than a method of dis- 
tribution of property or denial of property ; it is more than a particular 
social and economic system. It is a philosophy expressing itself, 
logically and ruthlessly, in act. To argue with Communists about the 
rights and wrongs of property or the organization of society is to 
remain upon a superficial level, it is, in a very real sense, to miss the 
point. The point is that the structure of the Communist, as I have 
declared above, is raised upon a basis of an atheism which rejects God, 
a materialism which excludes spiritual ideas and values, and a concept 
of man that denies his individual destiny and significance. If you 
discuss Communism, treat it for the philosophy it is, and for the anti- 
religion or counter-religion which lies at its very heart. 


The Realization of Communism 


E used to be told by idealistic revolutionaries that, once the 
condition of true Communism had been realized, the era of 
repressiveness would be over; there would be no further need of 
police or even law; man, in his natural goodness, the evils of class 
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distinction finally overpassed, would live in native justice and friendli- 
ness with his fellowmen. So would Utopia have been achieved on 
earth. “‘ Utopia” is a highly suitable name for this cloud-cuckoo 
land of destructive visionaries. 

Even official Leninist teaching interpreted the period of the “ dictat- 
orship of the proletariat ”—-which of course means the “‘ dictatorship of 
the Communist Party over the proleteriat ”—as a necessary stage of 
transition towards a full Communist society. A curious passage this 
—through tyranny to liberty, but the freedom was only lightly sketched 
as a cheerful future prospect to give a little heart to the poor victims 
of the present tyranny. 

The Soviet authorities are now explaining what this Communism 
is really tobe. An Article in the Cominform newspaper for November 
12th stated that Russia was now emerging from Socialism to the “‘ final 
stage of Communism”’. In its description of that stage its terms 
were in the main economic. To achieve Communism Russia must 
produce more, to the tune of 50 million tons of pig iron, 60 million 
tons of steel, 500 million tons of coal and 60 million tons of oil. Fifteen 
or twenty years will be required for Russia to reach these figures but 
the article, quoting Mr. Stalin, declared that Russia was already on 
the way. The productivity of labour in 1950 is expected to be 36 
per cent. higher than the pre-war figure, and in the same year the 
number of machine tools produced is to be 30 per cent. larger than the 
American figure for 1940. The article then explained that the only 
significant difference between Socialism and Communism is the 
“‘economic maturity of society’. Under Communism “ the pro- 
ductive forces will reach their peak, and society will be able to realize 
the principle ‘ From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his means’. Under Communism each citizen will be able to satisfy 
all the requirements of a culturally developed person ”’. 

Russia, after three or more Five Year plans—the article insisted— 
will have an industrial output far higher than the United States and 
will become the richest industrial country in the world. 

But, notice, this new Communism has little or nothing in common 
with the state of freedom, without police or regulations, of which older 
revolutionaries dreamed. On the contrary. Here it is described as 
*““a society of the highest development of labour discipline’’, there will not 
be less but, if indeed it be possible, even more control. 

In this new Communism the differences between town workers and 
peasants are to disappear. This is to be brought about by further 
industrialization of the land and “by transforming agricultural 
labour into one of the forms of industrial labour”. A second dis- 
tinction, this time between mental and manual workers, is to be done 
away with, by so raising the general level that every Soviet citizen will 
be on the same cultural level as the engineering and technical personnel. 

This new Utopia is therefore to be a gigantic factory, within whose 
walls the population will toil and sleep and have its recreation, under 
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the closest of supervision and with no contacts at all with the dangerous 
outer world. It is a commentary upon Communism that the only 
goal it can offer to its victims is a society of the highest labour discipline 
and the promise of some material amenities from increased pro- 
duction. But then, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
whole process of revolution is essentially destructive, and therefore 
negative ; it is a movement against and not towards; it rejects and, 
when it can, it destroys the accumulated heritage of mankind. And on 
the dreadful waste lands of its devastation it can do nothing but erect 
its factories which are prisons and its prisons that are factories, with the 
pathetic hope that, when all other and older values have been trodden 
under foot, machinery and material production will save the people. 

From another standpoint, the Western countries will do well to 
watch this industrial development in Russia. There are too many 
grounds for thinking that its main objective is not so much to realize 
* full Communism ” inside Russia but to impose Communism of any 
sort and proportion—quarter, half or whole—upor the outside world. 


China in Revolution 


would be a great mistake not to take careful note of what is 
cece in China. The continued advance of Chinese Com- 
munist armies is very serious indeed. Since the beginning of their 
autumn offensive they have captured Tsinan, the capital of the 
province of Shantung, and more recently Mukden. The fall of 
Mukden has left them complete masters of Manchuria. Manchuria 
secured, they are moving southwards towards Nanking and despite 
the early victories claimed for Kuomintang troops at Suchow, the 
position of the Government armies is uncertain and perilous. Chiang 
Kai-shek is reported to have said that the Government must have 
immediate help or China will collapse. 

There are many factors which explain the grave worsening of the 
Kuomintang situation. Incompetence in high command, corruption 
among Officials, resentment in the rank and file of the soldiery which 
feels that it has been compelled to maintain positions long after they 
were defensible—a wild inflation and general scarcity, a great war 
weariness after more than ten years of struggle—all these elements 
enter into the picture. It is easy to blame the Kuomintang administra- 
tion but that is only part of the story. It must be remembered that 
there was no unity at all in China from the 1911 revotution until 
1937 when Chiang Kai-shek succeeded in imposing some measure of it. 
Any consolidation of that unity was made impossible by the Japanese 
attack which removed large areas of China from the authority of the 
Kuomintang. 

These successes of the Communists are alarming for behind the 
Chinese Communists stands Soviet Russia. People who draw dis- 
tinctions between one form of Communism and another and who 
speak of Chinese Communism as “‘ agrarian”’ and therefore different 
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from the Communism of Marx-Lenin-Stalin are indulging in wishful 
dreams. Mao Tse-tung, the Communist leader, is an uncompromis- 
ing Marxist with a Russian training and the tactics employed by him 
are just those tactics used by the Bolsheviks themselves after 1917. 
In occupied country, the landowners are mostly expropriated, and 
their estates distributed to the peasants—a manceuvre which has 
gained the Communists widespread support. A large measure of free 
trading is permitted on lines similar to the New Economic Policy 
adopted by Lenin after the first failure of collectivism in Russia. But 
when the proper time arrives, the Chinese Communists would intro- 
duce a rigorously Marxist Socialism. It was Russia too which made 
it possible for the Chinese Communists to achieve these victories by 
allowing them to seize most of the arms and ammunition left behind 
in Manchuria by the defeated Japanese. 

It is frequently imagined that the United States have given ex- 
tensive aid to the Kuomintang ; the amount given is probably far less 
than imagined, particularly since the report made on the Chinese 
situation by General Marshall before he became Secretary of State. 
During the U.S. election campaign the Republican Party came out 
with the slogan “ Immediate Aid to China’. A Democratic President, 
Mr. Truman, has now to face the critical situation. And Senator 
Worth Clark, after a visit to China, has declared to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee that piecemeal assistance from the U.S.A. will 
will not save Chiang Kai-shek or keep China from Communism. 
His report calls for the immediate shipment of guns, planes and 
munitions ; American combat advice, to be provided as in Greece, 
even to the acceptance by U.S. representatives of strategic and tactical 
responsibility ; financial help to lift most of the war burden from 
China’s internal budget ; a loan of at least two hundred million gold 
dollars ; and the strict supervision of Chinese expenditure by American 
experts. 

In Britain we are inclined to look at the Soviet world danger too 
exclusively from the European side ; we forget the threat it is con- 
stituting in the Far East. This is strange since Britain has for long had 
strongly vested interests there. And although we no longer directly 
administer India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma, the security of those 
lands is of the greatest strategical importance to Britain. Com- 
munist successes in China are certain to stimulate Communist activ- 
ities in India and Burma and to make it harder for us to restore tran- 
quillity in Malaya. Communist agents in South East Asia are mainly 
Chinese. Were China to be controlled by a Communist Govern- 
ment, the situation would indeed be grave. It should not be forgotten 
that one of the clear lines of a Russian advance, in the event of war, 
would be through China and South East Asia to Singapore. Our 
recollections of the late war should make us realize how serious such a 
move would be for the Western Powers. 




















ORGANISM AND MECHANISM IN 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 


" O find theoretically where truth resides in these matters 
of equality and justice” Aristotle says, “‘ is a very difficult 


task,”” but he adds that it is an easier task than that of 
persuading men to act justly. He had not forgotten the article essentiel 
which Cardinal Fleury brought to the remembrance of the Abbé 
de Saint-Pierre, “‘ celui d’envoyer des missionaires pour toucher les 
coeurs des princes.” The problem as Aristotle had often observed 
is most involved or even insoluble when the people is the prince 
and the demagogues play the part of flatterers to an autocrat redistri- 
buting incomes in order to buy votes. It has always proved im- 
possible to reconcile “ government of the people, by the people and 
for the people” with what Aristotle would regard as justice. Taken 
out of its context and cleared of the assumptions which Americans 
and other liberals have always thought it unnecessary to define, 
the formula would stand for any government good, bad or indifferent, 
monarchy, oligarchy or democracy which satisfies the appetites of 
a majority of its citizens—would apply to the ‘city of pigs’ and 
would seem inapplicable only to the City of God. 

We have seen in the hardly disguised warfare which passes nowa- 
days for “ peace”? two solidly opposed conceptions of democracy, 
which contend about the question of justice ; and the East remains 
East in virtue of its refusal or inability to “ give to each one his right”’, 
its incapacity to recognize the existence of “each one ” or of “ right”’. 
So said Czar Alexander I to Talleyrand. ‘ You are always talking 
to me of principles. As if your public law were anything to me: 
I do not know what it means.”’ On the other side, the first achieve- 
ment of Roman missionaries in English social organization during 
the seventh entury was to deliver the human person from the tribal 
solidarity. That endeavour to be full grown which might serve 
as a definition of natural religion, the aspiration after some heavenly 
country of unique and permanent significance which impels mystics 
and existentialists to strange paradoxes and negations, evokes enmity 
and resistance from the political animal. Conscience cannot own 
a final allegiance on earth: the sovereign law-giver will not tolerate 
“the intermeddling of an exterior person”. The conflict is not 
limited to the field of politics : it is but one example of the everlasting 
jealousy of that which becomes towards that which is, of Martha 
towards Mary, the active towards the contemplative which in psy- 
chology as in politics cannot be overcome without a supernatural 


grace and synthesis. 
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Have we not received this problem from the ancients . . . that 
nothing is at rest, and from the moderns as being wise, who have 
declared openly, so that even cobblers on hearing them learn wisdom 
and give up the folly of supposing that some things are at rest and 
others are in motion, and learn, on the contrary that all things are 


moving ; and they pay great respect to their teachers. 

Ah, but I had almost forgotten, Theodorus, that others say the 
opposite, that what is called the universe is immovable . . . that 
all things are one and at rest: and there is no room for movement. 


And though he could expose the fallacy of both schools with a fine 
wit, Socrates never solved the problem of rest and motion except by 
dying as a martyr to his agnostic sincerity, and it is in the Phaedo 
and the Republic with their convinced administration of a city of God 
that Plato found the answers his world and his mind desperately 
needed. It is because justice and its consequent liberty require this 
paradox ‘‘as if man had come where he is not wanted” that they 
have been and still are hated and feared by most men; and as 
those races which hitherto successfully maintained their servitude 
ignoring justice in tribal and customary forms of society are forced 
into the daylight of moral maturity, they revolt and reaffirm their 
“totality” or “communism”. They would be tribes or herds 
once more, for it is cheaper, easier and above all safer. They revolt 
not only against liberty and justice but against the sense of exile 
which full grown humanity brings. Antigone is a nuisance ; Aeneas 
breaks Dido’s heart, defers his followers’ prosperity sine die, brings 
not peace but a sword, and passes all his life between the city that 
is no more and the city that is not yet. Hamlet destroys all he 
touches ; for Elsinore might have been tolerable on the level of 
Claudius, Polonius, and the rest, but that the prince had had dreams 
and seen truth. Thence, neither he nor Ophelia can survive the 
conflict. The fashion of this world passes away and it is asking a 
great deal of human beings to say to them “ Get thee out of thy 
country and from thy kindred and from thy father’s house into the 
land that I will show thee”. Yet, as Professor Toynbee has abund- 
antly shown, it is by this courage and ability to meet the challenge 
and the unknown that civilization lives. 

It was a major achievement of St. Thomas and the consummate 
age of medieval rationalism to accept the ignorance of man as a 
factor of his salvation, and to be reconciled to the fact which later 
thinkers turned into an excuse for universal scepticism, namely, 
that man cannot make any predicate univocally of God. Nominalism 
found an excuse therein for dethroning reason, and would not essay 
the darkness of eternity with any natural faculty. Hence for the 
Protestant reformers heaven and earth fell apart; faith was con- 
cerned with heaven, reason with earth, and since the faithful was 
also a rational being, and the earthly was hoping for heaven, the 
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division in human personality was reflected in political institutions. 
Macchiavelli fails to reconcile the moral and political aspects of 
human nature, and down to the treaty of Westphalia, the whole of 
Europe is devastated by the conflict not of Catholic and Protestant 
but of man and the state. Now the doctrine of analogy which en- 
abled the human mind to make true statements about superhuman 
reality, not literally but proportionally true, gave access to the City 
of God, and established the communion of ethics, metaphysics and 
theology. For while the moral judgment is itself absolute and cannot 
be melted down into some utilitarian function, yet it craves a relation- 
ship, a rational place in the universe; and while it is necéssary to 
give an absolute value to the verb to be, yet in human grammar, ~ 
being fades into an abstract noun unless it can be reinforced with 
the divine affirmation I AM. 

The fall of reason and the halt of humanity date from the nominalist 
refusal of what we may call the sacramental logic of analogy. For it 
implied first that the human life could be lived in a man-centred 
universe, and thence that some form or other of solipsism was normal 
and rational; and secondly that no predicate could be made save 
under the protection of mathematical necessity or empirical sensation. 
The human mind was thus a rebel so irreconcilable that only the 
sheer force of geometry or of the senses could constrain its belief. 
Without analogy, the human intellect was condemned to the solitary 
selfishness of a fallen angel, and its long succession of systems were 
endeavours to conquer a universe for itself, shattered by religious or 
atheistic scepticism, by Pascal, Hume or Kierkegaard. But neither 
the system nor the scepticism attained to a human world. And the 
practical consequence of this perpetual failure of reason was a 
society of peoples with a single inheritance and similar resources 
nevertheless unable to avoid a continual régime of more or less 
violent force. As they acquired an increasing command of natural 
resource, they sank deeper into the mire of material servitude, and 
the words ‘‘ I can’t help it’ were written over larger areas of human 
life. The religious revivals which restored some measure of practical 
faith depended absolutely on the believer’s right to make affirma- 
tions of supernatural reality with human words, and as the level of 
unbelief prevailed against them they reverted to an ethic supported 
by individual conscience. But the main road of European politics 
led downwards from an integration of earth and heaven to the 
totalitarian integration of machine with machine. 

Our own outstanding instance of totalitarian refusal is the Tudor 
revolution. And as Maitland said, “ it was in the domain of religion 
that men of the time saw what seemed to them the most conclusive 
proofs of the sovereignty of the King-in-parliament. Throughout 
the Middle Ages, there was at least one limitation set to temporal 
sovereignty : it had no power in spiritual matters; the Church was 
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an organism distinct from the State. But now statutes have gone 
to the very root of religion ; the orthodox creed is a statutory creed, 
and that has been changed more than once.”’ Henry’s famous pre- 
amble described the “spirituality, now being usually called the 
English Church” as ‘“‘ part of the body-politic of which he was 
head ” and a few years later, he told the Commons that he and they 
formed one body politic, himself the head and they the members. 
The seventeenth century parliament did not aim at “ separating the 
powers”. On the contrary, it beheaded Strafford and impeached 
Danby for acting on the principle of a separate executive: it im- 
peached the ship-money judges for holding that the executive could 
be “‘ unyoked ” ; it abolished executive tribunals like Star Chamber 
and finally laid hold of the Crown’s most sacred prerogative of com- 
manding the militia. Statutes which went to the root of religion 
were as radical in all other aspects of the national life and at length 
took possession of the throne. 

To divine hidden connexions, to satisfy the desire of all that is for 
self-expression and to present life as a whole of which the parts are 
seen to be co-operative is the work of a poet, but also of the politician : 
failure in such co-operation will ruin a government as certainly as 
spoil a poem. The battle of the English Constitution was fought 
to realize this coherence ; and its end, in so far as it ever was ended, 
was what Bryce and Dicey called flexibility. Whereas in a “ rigid ” 
constitution, form governs function, in a flexible constitution function 
governs form. Thus a “rigid” constitution rests upon a constitutional 
code, provides a “separation of powers”, a separate law of state, 
a special procedure for constitutional reform and a supreme court. 
But in the “ flexible” constitution of Britain ‘‘ every law of every 
description can legally be changed with the same ease and in the 
same manner by the same body ”’. 

“In Belgium”, says Dicey, ‘individual rights are deductions 
drawn from the principles of the constitution”. ‘“‘In England the 
so-called principles of the constitution are inductions or generalisa- 
tions based upon particular decisions pronounced by courts as to 
rights of given individuals.” As it stands, indeed, the statement 
appears perverse and is untrue: perverse, for courts obviously 
cannot pronounce until they exist: untrue since, for example, the 
jury was deliberately created by royal ordinance, and no court ever 
decided that financial legislation is in the hands of the Commons. 
What Dicey meant was that no statute ever officially declared that 
individual liberty was guaranteed. The constitution, as he insisted, 
and his great contemporary Maitland was showing, evolved from 
ancient and customary forms. The stages of its evolution were 
marked by legislative and judicial decisions, and in their formative 
days the legislative, executive, judicial organs were differentiated not 
formally but functionally. That the constitution was not made but 
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grew has always been among the proudest convictions of Englishmen. 
Primitive usage and habit of the community and its habits of mind 
above all developed long before there could be any code. In England, 
“it was contact with Roman civilization in the form of Christianity 
which raised the desire for written laws”. Later, the administrative 
genius and need of conquerors reduced the habits of the community 
to a system, not creating rights but putting them in order. The jury, 
for example, was not imposed as a guardian of liberty but employed 
to give evidence of customs, resources, seisins. Nor were the Com- 
mons summoned to Westminster in deference to the principle of ‘‘ no 
taxation without representation ” but to hear and satisfy the King’s 
demands. The idea itself of representation evolved in response to 
administrative necessity in county, assize, jury, Parliament. Magna 
Carta “‘ is rather the record of the existence of a right than the statute 
which confers it”. Always the assumption is that the right is already 
there. We have no need to present an ideology. Municipal law 
is an interpretation of right. And right is the concrete truth of 
any given situation. 

In modern times, down to the Reform Act, the same spontaneous 
and almost casual method of legislative change preserved that intel- 
lectual indolence which Englishmen always mistake for liberty. 
Acts of Parliament of great pith and moment crept into the Statute 
book with a feigned humility. The Habeas Corpus Amendment 
Act (1679) for example, which “invests the judges with the means 


of hampering and supervising the whole administrative action of the 
government” and is described in its preamble as an act “for the 
better securing the liberty of the subject and prevention of imprison- 
ment beyond seas” begins: ‘‘ whereas great delays have been used 
by sheriffs, gaolers and other officers . . . contrary to their duty 
and the known Law of the Land” as if it were a sentence upona 
specific wrong-doing. The Libel Act (1792) which made the jury 


ce 


“guardian of the liberty of the press”’ professes to be “‘ an act to 
remove doubts respecting the functions of juries”, and begins by 
saying that doubts have arisen which it proposes to settle like a 
judge. Indeed the “separation of powers” was not a conscious or 
formal achievement of constitutional architecture, but a functional 
differentiation between the activities of what was originally one 
and the same court. This accounts for the similarity of statute and 
judgment. Both imply dispute of parties, evidence of fact, sub- 
mission of legal argument, and application of law decisively to the 
particular situation. Both spring from one root. It was one assembly 
at once court of justice and administrative council imperceptibly 
developed into courts of Common Law and Parliament. They 
reached their maturity by using similar procedures. The jury for 
example was used in the Domesday inquest not as a legal but as an 
executive instrument to answer questions of revenue. Later twelve 
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lawful men were appointed by the sheriff in the county court to 
answer the capitula itineris of the justices in eyre which again related 
mostly to revenue. And because an offence against the King’s peace 
meant profit to the King’s exchequer, the inquisitions were extended 
to felonies. Henry II’s possessory assizes granted the same pro- 
cedure as a beneficium regale to ordinary litigants. Thus an executive 
instrument became a legal institution ; and thus also for two cen- 
turies before the “ first’ parliament of 1295 juries appointed by a 
similar method had been answering similar questions. And in like 
manner the county court which appointed these jurors and repre- 
sentatives was a meeting of free holders summoned originally not to 
elect but to judge. ‘‘ The duty of going to sit there as judge was 
conceived as being in general incumbent on all free holders” (Mait- 
land). These judges of the County Court were the Parliamentary 
electors. The Act of 1430 (8 Hen. VI. c. 7) which regulated county 
franchise was passed simply to prevent riotous and disorderly elections. 

Thus, when Henry put English religion under the English Crown 
he was but extending the principle of an organic unity which had grown 
with English life; there was to be nothing outside the body politic. 
** England is an Empire governed by one supreme head and king 
unto whom a body politic compact of all sorts and degrees of people, 
divided in terms and by names of spirituality and temporality be 
bounden and owe to bear next to God a natural and humble obedi- 
ence.” And “ that part of the said body politic called the spirituality 
(now being usually called the English Church) . . . is sufficient and 
meet of itself without the intermeddling of any exterior person... . 
to declare and determine all such doubts and to administer all such 
offices and duties as to their rooms spiritual doth apertain .. .” 
In commenting on this famous preamble Sir William Holdsworth 
gave a further illustration of this organic and, as it were, biological 
process by which facts or fictions were absorbed into the body politic. 
** The Tudor settlement of the relations of Church and State was a 
characteristically skilful instance of the Tudor genius for creating a 
modern institution with a medieval form. But, in order to create 
the illusion that the new Anglican Church was indeed the same 
institution as the medieval church it was necessary to prove the 
historical continuity of these two very different institutions, and 
obviously this could only be done by an historical argument. When 
this argument had been put forward in a statutory form it became 
a good statutory root of title for the continuity and catholicity of this 
essentially modern institution. But a merely statutory title gave 
an obvious handle to its opponents and could hardly be expected to 
satisfy its supporters. It is not therefore surprising that lawyers, 
theologians and ecclesiastical historians soon began from their different 
points of view to amplify and illustrate this historical argument in 
order to prove that it rested upon a solid basis of historic truth. Two 
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great professions thus have had and still have a direct professional 
interest in maintaining this thesis. The lawyers are tied to it by 
their statutes and cases; the ecclesiastics by the tradition and the 
authoritative declarations of their church. Naturally, therefore, 
its truth is still believed and maintained by a long array of imposing 
names. It was not till an historian arose who besides being the 
greatest historian of this (nineteenth) century was both a consummate 
lawyer and a dissenter from the Anglican as well as from other churches, 
that the historical worthlessness of Henry’s theory was finally demon- 
strated.” 

The two greatest authorities on the history of English institutions 
thus agree and Maitland has “finally demonstrated”’ that the 
Tudor church was a modern institution. Yet Tudor skill grafted it 
into the English habits so effectively that it came into being with its 
“statutory root of title for continuity and catholicity ” with a mini- 
mum of disturbance and promptly captivated the only classes which 
could have exposed the fallacy. It was absorbed quite naturally 
into the English body politic. And the Whig Revolution was accom- 
plished with the same kind of skill. ‘‘ Grant that parliament may 
depose a King, James was not deposed by parliament; grant that 
parliament may elect a king, William and Mary were not elected 
by parliament. If when the convention met it was no parliament, 
its own act could not turn it into a parliament...” And so 
Maitland concludes that there was certainly a revolution which those 
who “ conducted” it “sought to make as small as possible”. The 
Bill of Rights like Magna Carta purported to declare not to create 
law. The fiction of an organic permanence was maintained at all 
costs. 

The significance of the liberal experiment which Dicey’s Law of 
the Constitution expounded was its endeavour to mix with this 
organic and spontaneous constitution ideas and principles derived 
from the French Revolution with which it could not really agree. 
That inorganic or mechanical theory conceives sovereignty as pure 
power and liberty as mere resistance. Law is a command imposed 
by force: and force is the mark of the sovereign. Liberty is thus 
the “‘ residue of discretionary power left in the hands ”’ of the individual 
and can be secured only by reducing the sovereign to the dead cer- 
tainty of a code. The State thus becomes a separate entity with a 
droit administratif: it is something other than the living body of its 
members: its frontiers are fixed: its powers armed in self-defence 
are nicely balanced and clearly defined. This theory belonged by 
right of necessity to those “‘ professors of delusive geometrical accuracy” 
whom Burke denounced in 1791. They started from “ prodigal 
anarchy ” which had become anarchy by way of absolutism. Thus, 
without history, they declared as in a vacuum the abstract rights of 
man: and they constructed a design so rigid that no member of 
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the Constituent Assembly was allowed to sit in the Legislative Assembly. 
Their aim was to reduce the sovereign to a machine, and their method 
was a blue print. 

In like manner starting from nothing the German philosophers 
and statesmen who fashioned the synthetic Germany, lately destroyed, 
used a priori methods. Suppose a philosopher shut in such a room 
as Descartes preferred, in uninterrupted meditation using all the 
furniture of earth and history of man to create a conceptual universe, 
or a scientist who has scrupulously rigged his experiment and eliminated 
all irrelevance, or a political thinker who like Hobbes or Rousseau 
pays no respect to actual kingdoms or historical reality but divines 
the logic of sovereignty from his own first principles or like Marx 
would use history to enforce and illustrate a theoretical fanaticism 
—what to such a man would be any traditions or constitutions or 
humanity or religion but mere instruments or occasions or images of 
his own thought, deriving all their meaning from the development 
of his own ideas? In this way all history converges on Hegel’s 
Germany : all nature discovers itself in Hegel’s philosophy. Philo- 
sophy is the mature form of religion ; it is the characteristic exercise 
of mind which is the mature or real form of matter; and German 
philosophy is the mature form of philosophy ; Man is the crowning 
moment in the self-realization of the Idea ; the State is the supremely 
real form of man, that is the full realization of God by God. And 
Hegel is thinking all this, and saying all this to himself; to Germans, 
to the world, precisely because he is compelled to create from 
nothing. Such is, of course, no account of the dialectical genius or 
sincere imagination with which he constructed his universal myth. 
The point is that he did construct it : it was his creature : the materials 
were not facts imposed upon a sensitive intelligence, but the patterns 
and ideas generated by the mind itself. He fills the void with himself, 
explaining everything as a self-extension, and hence the “‘ men” of 
his world are subject to laws which can be mathematically formulated. 
One of Hegel’s doctrines is divine transcendence: that means not 
that God transcends Hegel, but that Hegel postulates divine -trans- 
cendence to complete his system—a very different thing. 

All the constitutions in Europe which rose above the ruins of 
Napoleon were deliberate structures of this kind, and so was the 
constitution of the United States; and so, after Adam Smith were 
the constitutional changes and economic re-organizations in Britain— 
mechanical, not organic, and built to certain specifications, not 
merely lived but calculated. 

Now the core of Dicey’s argument was that the English Constitution 
is the opposite of all this—is not a ready-made design: the State is 
not separate from its members; that the constitution has grown 
by living issues between living people decided in actual courts and 
has been made by a living body which, if it desired, could repeal 
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ab initio the whole constitution as easily as the Dentists’ Act. Then 
upon this living organism he fastens the incongruous liberty of resist- 
ance and sovereignty of force, and the result of his double reference is 
page after page of logical fallacy which makes his sentences at once 
false and tautological according to the point of view. 
For example : 

“The reign of law means the absolute supremacy and predomin- 
ance of regular as opposed to the influence of arbitrary power.” 


Legally, the reign of law could mean nothing else. 
Actually, the statement is false, since Parliament can make or un- 
make any law whatsoever. 


Again : 
“Englishmen are ruled by the law and by the law alone.” 


Legally, of course. 
Actually, on the contrary, Englishmen are ruled by health, educa- 


tion, economics, religion and countless other forces. 


Again : 
** A man may be punished for a breach of the law and for nothing 


And of course, legal punishment cannot be other than legal, but 
in fact an Englishman can be and often is punished without reference 
to law, e.g. for holding lawful but unpopular opinions, or for lacking 
commercial enterprise or even for being a “‘ bad mixer ”’. 


Dicey’s command theory of law leads him against the current of 
his own doctrine to treat history either as mere antiquarianism or 
as mere commentary: he takes no account of custom or evolution. 
Even the courts’ use of precedent seems no more than a fiction to 
conceal the fact that judges make the law, and there seems no sufficient 
reason why they should consult authorities. But in fact, law is not 
a “rule enforceable by the courts” since in fact, the courts do not 
enforce it. The police are not servants of the court ; nor, if they were, 
are they conscripted by enforceable rules but recruited by custom. 
The law does not compel electors to vote or plaintiffs to initiate civil 
proceedings. Nor does the Body Politic suffer revolution or relapse 
into anarchy whenever it lacks enforceable rules. It is not in terms 
of force and resistance that any sense can be made of the English 
constitution : in England we are driven to the Aristotelian orthodoxy 
that will and reason are the foundation of the State. 

In his analysis of sovereign power and in order to preserve its 
logical neatness, Dicey says that a dissolution and election is an 
appeal from the legal to the political sovereign: and here too his 
statement is either tautological or false.. For the electorate is as legal 
as parliament ; and it is not sovereign except in the election. If 
there is a political sovereign other than parliament, it is not the 
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electorate. For example, there is no act more sovereign than de- 
claring war, signing a treaty or bestowing self-government on a 
colony—political acts which should be performed by the political 
sovereign. But no government would dissolve parliament in order 
to seek the electorate’s authority for them. In imperial, foreign and 
even social policy the electorate and parliament have shown little 
care to hold their part in the distribution of sovereign power. The 
Commons neither kept for themselves nor handed over to the electorate 
the powers they gained from the Crown, but were content where 
they had no particular interest or expert knowledge to leave authority 
with the executive. Malta was granted self-government by letters 
patent in 1921. Southern Rhodesia was given responsible govern- 
ment by prerogative Order in Council and letters patent in 1923. 
From 1926 to 1931 “‘ equality’ was conferred on the Dominions 
without any reference to Parliament and the Statute of Westminster 
declares itself in accord with an established constitutional position. 
In 1938, the British Government abandoned its rights in Eire without 
any reciprocal assurance that Eire would deny her land or her waters 
to an enemy. Parliament faced an absolute alternative to reject 
the ministry or accept the policy, and Parliament accepted. 

In foreign affairs, Parliament has never claimed the right to interfere, 
though they touch the elector more closely than in the days of John 
Bates or John Hampden. Palmerston, Russell, Disraeli kept foreign 
affairs out of parliamentary control. Gladstone exploited public 
wrath over the Bulgarian atrocities, but Gordon’s death which re- 
kindled the whole country far more intensely failed to disturb the 
cabinet. In 1go2 an accord with Japan, in 1904 an entente with 
France, in 1907 an accord with Russia were never referred to Parlia- 
ment or electorate. Parliament heard nothing of the conversations 
which committed England to aid France in the First World War. 
The treaties of 1915 were secret. In 1919 Parliament voted the 
Treaty of Peace Act without discussing it. The Locarno Pact (1925) 
was submitted for Parliament’s approval when it was past changing. 
In 1934 the Commons accepted the Cabinet’s policy of disarmament ; 
but the Cabinet never thought itself under any obligation to tell 
Parliament or public how perilously disarmed the country was.* 

Thirdly, the executive has been lavishly endowed with legislative, 
judicial and quasi-judicial functions. Public servants have acquired 
an immunity in the discharge of their public duties which belongs 
not to a “new despotism” (as Lord Hewart called it) but to the 
old Council which the Long Parliament abolished, powers granted— 
to the Railway and Canal Commission under the Mines Acts, powers 
of the Minister of Labour under Unemployment Insurance (1935), 
the jurisdiction of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, powers of the 
Minister of Transport under the Road Traffic Act—long before 
the totalitarian convictions and intentions of the present Socialist 


1 Keith, The British Cabinet System. 
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bureaucracy were dreamed of. The special Commissioners of 
Income Tax who decide appeals are themselves Crown servants. 

One reason for creating executive tribunals is the same as that 
which induced the fourteenth century Commons to hand over the 
judicial functions of Parliament to the Lords, namely that the Commons 
have no expert knowledge. Executive departments inevitably 
possess or can promptly acquire first-hand information. The other 
arguments advanced in favour of the new powers, that “ only thus 
can a progressive policy be carried out” or that “there is a vital differ- 
ence between the issues of private interest and the interpretation of 
measures aimed at social and economic progress,” or that “ judges 
are better fitted by training and outlook to conserve private rights 
and liberties from control than to interpret regulations intended to 
promote public advantage ” rather resemble the claim of the medieval 
chancellor in establishing his equitable jurisdiction: the Common 
Law courts seemed unequal to the changing demands of society. 
The increase of executive authority and security does in fact facilitate 
not obstruct the ‘‘ voice of the people” and safeguards many private 
rights by the flexibility and speed of executive procedure. Parlia- 
ment does lack time and knowledge: it gives statutory powers to 
the executive departments to regulate, and their judicial or quasi- 
judicial powers to enforce, adjust or modify the regulations. Dicey’s 
main contention was true that constitutional principles are based 
on personal rights. The complacence with which the governed 
trust their governors in matters of international policy, of war and peace 
and of social reform and imperial government is part of their insular 
inheritance : they never think of distrusting their governors. Personal 
right, it is assumed, will be realized in the coherent and organic 
system of the community. To this extent “we have given to our 
frame of polity the image of a relation in blood ; binding up the 
constitution of our country with our dearest domestic ties ; adopting 
our fundamental laws into the bosom of our family affections ; keep- 
ing inseparable and cherishing with the warmth of all their combined 
and mutually reflected charities our state, our hearths, our sepulchres 
and our altars ”’—only that somehow, something has gone wrong: 
our sepulchres are merely cemeteries or crematoria, our hearths mean 
less than formerly and our altars nothing at all, while our State has 
not absorbed but merely crushed and stifled these vital organs of our 
human community. 

The reason for this accelerating decadence is as we said, the attempt 
to mix two irreconcilable theories or modes of community, the one 
organic and spontaneous, the other mechanical and doctrinaire. 
The physical revolution which in place of the organic universe gave 
us the universal mechanism of Newton, abolished the qualitative 
differences in the world and substituted one substance, one type of 
Causation, one law. It “ enlarged the scope of man’s powers by 
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teaching him that the laws he established on earth would hold good 
throughout the starry heavens”. By this means he re-established a 
scientific hierarchy of abstractions and was able to use the mechanical 
universe as an instrument of his aggrandizement infinitely. By the 
same token he gradually shed his imaginative vitality: and as 
mechanism grew, poetry declined. But the presupposition of the 
Copernican revolution was the nominalism which virtually destroyed 
man’s intellectual environment, and made him the sole measure of 
all things. For Copernicus the universe has no centre and therefore 
no shape, and it is man’s necessity to discover a centre and impose 
a shape for such purpose as he thinks paramount. Egoism is the heart 
and end of his science: it is a pure relativity and it can no longer 
provide him with an inherited estate. The world is not his home, 
but his utensil. 

In like manner the liberal and idealist thinkers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries have abolished qualitative differences in 
society and substituted an “ equality”—one man’s vote is as 
good as another’s, one man’s happiness is the same in value as 
another’s. This adds enormously to the scope of their powers ; 
for they have now to legislate and administer not within the 
disconcerting and over-mastering varieties of human groups and 
persons but simply for a level mass of units. Anyone without 
breeding or learning or inheritance may be competent to frame 
such legislation, for the abstract units who are governed by 
his laws have been cleansed of all the ennobling and evaluating 
differences of persons. It is precisely thus that facile regulation of 
national schools has been undertaken as if the standard of mass 
examination—whether of children or of their teachers—could be 
substituted for the discipline and organic life of family, and as if 
religion could by any plausibility be an “agreed syllabus” or a 
** school atmosphere”. The point is that education is to be regulated 
by “experts”’ for “‘ masses” and must therefore be defined and 
instituted as something which experts can handle and masses enjoy. 
That in fact education is the life of persons, and that whatever the 
current variety of atheism, persons must be valued as unique and 
eternal if they are to reach any recognisably human maturity, that 
governments or public authorities may pay for education, but cannot 
in any sense regulate it—these and similar obvious platitudes must be 
discarded, because the one thing that matters is the equality of status 
and opportunity which in the reckoning of envy and egoism is the 
last shadowy symbol of human dignity. Nothing is of any account 
but the injustice of discerning any difference between the pig and 
Socrates. The impersonalism of this mechanical method appears 
even in its literary style. Take for example the following : 


It is demonstrated by a whole century of experience that while 
every advance in our knowledge of the universe increases the potential 
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capacity of those who control affairs, this mere increase of knowledge 
as a matter of fact does nothing in itself to prevent or to diminish 
the poverty and social wretchedness of those in the rear. . . . What 
has transformed the Bolton cotton-spinners of 1842 into the Bolton 
cotton-spinners of the twentieth century is... a certain subtle 
revolution in the ideas of men: a certain advance in our acquaint- 
ance with those social laws which to use Montesquieu’s pregnant 
phrase “ are the necessary relations derived from the nature of things,” 
and therewith a certain increase of power to influence social pheno- 
mena. This power to influence social phenomena has taken shape 
in specific social movements associated with such appellations as 
municipal action and co-operation factory legislation and trade 
unionism, sanitation and education. ‘The Poor Law and the collective 
provision for the orphans, the sick and the aged, and all that vaguely 
defined social force commonly designated socialism. These social move- 
ments . . . have resulted in the development of new social tissue ; 
have been, in short, gradually transforming human society itself. 


Sidney Webb’s impersonalism of style is not accident but essence : 
it was so with Bentham and Hobbes before him. Like them, he 
thinks or rather feels that to be scientific we must be abstract and 
impersonal, that justice is not an universal reality but an individual 
sentiment, and that the laws, power, phenomena, at issue are not 
aspects or activities or creatures of Man, but formulations of necessity. 
Only by a mechanical design of forces, pressures and resistances can 
a central bureaucracy maintain the fantasy of reform by committees. 
The whole conception of remodelling society scientifically by rules 
and orders expertly devised in a central office belongs to the same 
time and order as lighting a city by pressing a button,—reducing 
as many human transactions as possible to a single chain of cause 
and effect. And such was the age which turned the government of 
England over to party machines. 

The process begins in the preliminary battles of the 1832 Reform 
Act and grows with every enlargement of the franchise more mechani- 
cal, less human. The real consent of the governed had never been 
sought, was never thought desirable until the last decades of the 
eighteenth century and as a consequence of the American revolution. 
In the Reform agitation the Whigs discovered the importance of 
manipulating consent and founded a candidate society. In 1834, 
Tories raised a party fund. Local registration societies organized 
local parties. Canvassing became a habit. Finally Joseph 
Chamberlain introduced the caucus system and organised the 
National Liberal Federation with a central association and central 
office through which party leaders influenced local societies and 
as late as 1891, local societies influenced the party leaders. The 
Conservatives possessed a stronger party discipline : the party confer- 
ence obeyed its ministerial members. A Standing Advisory Committee 
approved the candidates. The chairman of the central office is the 
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Prime Minister’s nominee and controls the party funds. But the 
Labour Party created the newest and best integrated machine. 
The Executive Committee “‘ gives effect to the decisions of the confer- 
ence, interprets both constitution and standing orders in case of 
dispute, subject to appeal to the Conference, and expels individuals 
and disaffiliates organizations if they offend against the constitution. 
It promotes the activity of a large number of organizers of men and 
women alike and supervises research in the fields of information on 
labour topics, in international relations, promotes publicity in various 
forms and shares with the Trade Union Congress a department for 
legal advice”. (Keith, Cabinet) 

Here we have reached the stage of ideological machinery. While 
the franchise is “universal”, the party machines between them 
control the Commons and provide the cabinet ; that is to say that 
with the administrative departments they rule the country. But 
they are not the organs of a body politic. They serve ideas not 
people, and ideas defined to the requirements of the party machine. 
The mixture of mechanism and organism produces the same alter- 
native of tautology and falsehood in practice as in argument. If by 
a “universal” franchise, for example, we mean that every English 
citizen above a certain age has the right to mark a ballot paper and 
drop it into the ballot box at an election, why then the franchise is 
universal. If, on the other hand, we mean that everyone has a 
share in the government of the people by the people, we know well 
enough that government in any sense is outside the compass of a 
vast majority of voters, and voting has lost its meaning progressively 
as it has been extended. Again, if by education we mean going 
through the ritual imposed by education acts, it is self-evident that 
all Englishmen are educated. But if we mean contemplation of 
truth, or development of mature humanity or training to live upon 
absolute values, if we mean merely training in some socially useful 
work or morally respectable character, then it is equally plain that 
the national education is a national disaster. 

A mechanical integration of human society presupposes one level 
of value, one type of cause, one law; and wherever the legislative 
or administrative mechanism works it reduces its matter to a standard 
pattern and ipso facto declares war upon all such human realities 
as cannot be so reduced. But an organism is never man made and 
cannot be standardized: its origin and end are equally beyond 
human design, and its process serves life as it is and not an ideal 
somewhat that some men think ought to be. As long as the national 
constitution evolved organically, slow and trivial changes answered 
real needs, leaving Man hungry but human to answer his vocation. 
Man was more than Englishman, or worker or merchant, more than 
any kind or category thet this earth could support, a being whose 
thoughts might wander through eternity and whose judgments 
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confidently invoked universal and changeless principles in his common 
law and common life. But when these universals were dismissed, 
and the “spirituality was . . . part of the body politic” there was 
no environment for the organic state; for justice or divine right or 
humanity cannot even plausibly be said to begin at the Straits of 
Dover. And thence it followed that instead of trusting a human 
government in its imperfections and enduring its injustices in the 
pursuit of a human telos, now that there was nothing beyond the 
State, men must needs mould it to the heart’s desire, and rationally 
design and reform it to meet every human dislike. Since there were 
no eternal standards the temporal business of getting equal with your 
neighbour was the whole definition of justice; government was 
another name for interference: so that in the very act of equality 
lay the real injustice, as the air of toleration was itself the death of 
charity. . 

There is no such thing as a man-made humanity, and no human 
mind can build a house or commonwealth adequate to human 
habitation. A humbler function assigned by medieval judges to the 
constitution avoided both the deadly satisfactions and murderous 
discontents of modern society. ‘‘ We may not look at our pleasure ” 
said the last and greatest of them, “‘ to go to heaven in feather beds : 
it is not the way. For our Lord himself went thither with great 
pain and many tribulations . . . and the servant may not look to 
be in better case than his master’’. A martyr for the faith, Sir Thomas 
More was no less a martyr for that ampler humanity to which the 
faith had given the City of God for its solid estate and eternity for 
a life time. The bankruptcy, moral and material to which nominal- 
ism has brought Europe may perhaps persuade the modern poor 
man to call its bluff. He may remember once more that the contem- 
plation of truth which he shares with God and which differentiates 
him from beasts is the sole sufficient end of his politics, economics 
and psychology, and to that end he needs poverty not riches, justice 
not equality, and instead of toleration charity. At all events the 
positive realization of justice and freedom in English law belongs not 
to the age of self-conscious ideologies expressed in programmes of 
reform, but to the simpler generations who believed in an universal 
justice in which municipal law had its part of definition and parti- 
eular application—not to create a society but toobey the common good. 

T. S. Grecory. 
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members of the Orthodox Church outside of Soviet Russia, and 

I examined the position of the bishops of the Orthodox Church 
in Russia itself. What interested me most of all was their attitude 
towards the Catholic Church and any signs of contact and rapproche- 
ment in its direction. 

Now, after this analysis, after this attempt to discover in the 
Orthodox Church a certain timid but quite real advance in friendliness 
towards Catholicism, I think it is necessary to study the reactions from 
the Catholic side. The matter is of importance, since if there is to be 
genuine rapprochement, there must be some change of attitude on 
either side. 

I leave aside the acts of bishops which lie outside the sphere of 
criticism, and the efforts of “specialists” who are inevitably 
theologians a little ahead of their time. And I would like to ask 
what is the general Catholic opinion of this problem of the 
separation of churches and how they think it may one day be solved. 
Here we are at the heart of the matter. The members of the Orthodox 
churches feel they have a right to demand a fraternal reaction from 
Western Catholics, whereas at present they remain uncertain of their 
disposition. The truth is that many Catholics have next to no 
knowledge about them and therefore are quite uncertain what attitude 
to adopt towards the few members of the Orthodox with whom they 
come in contact. Until they have greater knowledge, it is impossible 
to talk about rapprochement, still less about union or reunion. In 
his Encyclical Rerum Orientalium of September, 1928, Pope Pius XI 
begged priests especially not only to agree in mind and heart with his 
designs but also to labour that the longed-for day might soon dawn, 
when we shall all welcome back not only a few but the vast majority 
of the Eastern nations to their former communion with the Roman 
Church. And he compared himself to the head of the household 
whom Christ described as calling the guests invited to his supper. 

Greater understanding and greater respect inspired by such under- 
standing will undoubtedly lead to a better chance of that invitation 
being accepted. 

We may be duly grateful that many steps have been taken in this 
direction. Pope Leo XIII and his successors, especially Benedict XV 
and Pius XI, have resolutely guided the Church in a direction which 
previous ages seemed to have left out of their more immediate concern. 
Among Catholics now there are many—and they are admirable 


E the first portion of this article I analysed the situation of Russian 
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Catholics—who respond to the grand ideal of a_ universal 
Christianity . . . and offer their prayers and sacrifices for this intention 
which is of so great significance for the Church. Much has been 
achieved through the widespread interest in the Church Unity Octave, 
and also by means of the courses of study of Eastern institutions and 
prayers for the East, which have been made a part of the regular 
programme in Western seminaries. 

Still, the question remains whether sufficient has been done, and 
whether members of the Orthodox churches would to-day meet in 
Catholic circles that understanding and sympathy which will attract 
them. Have they legitimate complaints to make against us? Do 
they consider that we are holding ourselves back in a mood of suspicion 
and lack of interest ? 

These queries can best be answered, in my judgment, by looking 
at the complaints which pious members of the Orthodox churches, 
apart from any prejudice and bigotry, do bring from time to time 
against us. Some of these complaints are inevitable ; nothing can be 
done about them, for they derive from the unique and special position 
of the Catholic Church. Others, on the contrary, might provide a 
fruitful field for self-examination. 


285 


I. IGNORANCE 


It is common to find that members of Orthodox churches complain 
that Catholics know very little about them and their religion. The 
majority understand vaguely that the Orthodox are schismatics, 
and they put an emphasis on this word which the Orthodox find 
unpleasant and insulting, and lacking in the spirit of Christian charity. 
But what do the Orthodox believe in? Have they devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin? Do they baptise their children? Have their clergy 
valid orders? As to ignorance Pope Pius XI wrote in 1928: “ They 
(the faithful) well know that the cause of many evils in the past and 
especially of the deplorable dissension, which has detached from the 
root of unity many churches once so flourishing, has resulted principally 
and almost fatally from mutual ignorance and contempt... They 
know also that no remedy can be supplied until these impediments are 
removed.” And he adds that “ among these nations a very great part 
of Revelation has been religiously preserved, sincere service is rendered 
to Christ Our Lord, great piety and love shown towards His sinless 
Mother and devout use made of the Sacraments.” 

On all these points the great majority of Catholics are quite 
uninformed. And, what is worse, nobody ever tells them that it is 
important for them to know something about these points. 

This ignorance concerns not only the Orthodox but even the 
existence and nature of churches of Eastern rite that are in full 
communion with Rome. - 

I am reminded of a certain Monsignore of Naples who was present 
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when I was saying Mass in Gaeta. Afterwards he put a number of 
questions to me which revealed a complete incomprehension of the 
Church in the East. He wanted to know why I did not celebrate Mass 
in Latin; why I used unleavened bread instead of hosts; why we 
used different vestments and ornaments. I explained to him very 
patiently that within the grand unity of the Catholic faith there was 
room for all manner of differences and varied disciplines. He was 
still mistrustful, and he enquired suddenly : “ Tell me, what does the 
Pope think about all this? Does he know about it? And does he 
approve?” I could assure him that we had the fullest approval of 
His Holiness. ‘‘ Well,” he replied, “if the Pope approves, I’ve 
nothing more to say ”’, and he turned on his heels, with his intellectual 
curiosity wholly satisfied. 

Such a condition of ignorance and of lack of interest is a genuine 
scandal. And it would be impossible to say how much harm it does. 
In the religious sphere as in others we have no right to construct our 
own small world, oblivious of what our fellow human beings are doing. 

Pope Pius XI was very far-sighted when he insisted, almost in and 
out of season, upon our need to have knowledge of the Christian 
East and of its religious situation and problems. The whole of his 
1928 encyclical, Rerum Orientalium, is on this theme, and its remarkable 
conclusion appears to exalt this knowledge of the Christian East to 
a position of the utmost significance. 


II. REsERVE 


Members of Orthodox churches frequently speak of a coldness 
and reserve on the part of Catholics, which embarrasses and repels 
them. For they are often anxious to enter into contact with Catholics, 
whom they genuinely esteem. They are received with politeness and 
deference. But, as soon as they touch the question of faith or religion, 
they feel themselves up against a wall; they are quietly frozen out ; 
these matters apparently are not for discussion. 

This attitude on the Catholic side is, of course, intelligible and 
there are various reasons for it. In the first place, the Catholic has a 
strong conviction that he is in possession of the truth. He realises 
that there is only one genuine Church of Christ on earth and that he 
has the grace to belong to it. Even discussion of this point with others, 
not members of the Catholic Church in this sense, seems a kind of 
disloyalty and even cowardice , it appears as though the Catholic, in so 
discussing, were allowing the legitimacy of separation from the Holy See. 

In this matter there may well be considerable divergence between 
the simple Catholic who is content simply and charitably to state his 
faith in plain terms and the more (theologically) educated priest or 
layman who understands better the issues involved. The instinct 
towards reserve is right and compromise must be avoided but this 
attitude should be combined with charity and sympathy. 
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Then, too, there is the matter of character and temperament. 
The Westerner does not realise the wealth of sentimental vocabulary, 
the need of warm sympathy, and the overflowing sensibility which are 
all so characteristic of the Eastern mind and soul, in particular of 
those of the Russians. The Catholic of the West is normally reserved 
in the expression of his feelings—partly by nature, and still more 
through education. And, on the matter of religion, a certain discretion 
and sensitiveness make him silent where the Orthodox from the East 
would expect an eloquent and enthusiastic profession of faith. In 
short, the reactions are very diverse ; they follow character and habit. 
Hence the impression of awkwardness and incomprehension. 

It is certainly no easy matter to eliminate these differences of 
character and temperament and reaction, for they are deeply rooted. 
Maybe, it is not necessary to do so. Union or reunion does not mean 
“ confusion’ or “fusion”. But we ought to be aware of these 
psychological differences which have such important practical conse- 
quences. If we realise what our Orthodox brethren expect from us 
and hope to find in us, even under a certain surface of restraint and 
coldness, we should let them have it, and what they do want from us 
is a very real and a genuinely Christian sympathy in their regard. 


III. Pre 


That is the word. I am afraid that it is the word which many 
members of Orthodox churches pronounce with bitterness or murmur 
under their breath, when they talk of Catholics. They have a great 
respect for Catholics; they admire the firm and strong Catholic 
Church, so sure of itself, so enterprising and active, so highly 
disciplined ; but they do not find it attractive or appealing. In their 
eyes, the Catholic Church is too self-assured, in its dogmatism and 
organization, and when it does enter into relations with them, it does 
so in the grand manner and with a condescension which they find 
painful. 

Are we Catholics proud in this sense? Do not these members of 
Orthodox churches attribute to us sentiments and attitudes which we 
are not conscious of possessing? The self-assurance which strikes 
them in us—does it not spring from our very attachment to the 
Catholic Church which we love as we love Christ Himself, because 
the Church comes to us from Him? I am not attempting to assess their 
criticism, to suggest how far it may be justified or the reverse. I 
merely note it, for it is criticism frequently passed upon us by members 
of Orthodox churches. It means, I think, that in our dealings with 
these Orthodox we must place great stress upon the Christian virtue 
of humility, which is very characteristic of Eastern spirituality and 
which—at least so think the Orthodox——is perhaps not so prominent 
as it ought to be in the active and vigorous life of the Catholic Church. 

The problem is to combine personal humility with unyielding 
loyalty. 
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IV. INTRANSIGENCE 

Catholic intransigence is a frequent theme in Orthodox polemical 
writings. This exclusive attitude affects the Orthodox more than we 
imagine because they themselves have a quite different way of thinking 
and behaving. While they remain sincerely attached to their faith, 
they see no particular difficulty, from time to time, in taking part in 
the services of Catholics. They would willingly receive the sacraments 
in a Catholic church, if this were permitted. They find it difficult to. 
forgive the Catholic Church for treating them, so they say, as strangers 
and forbidding her children ever to attend any religious service among 
the Orthodox. It is this apparent rigidity of attitude which makes 
them accuse Catholics of religious pride. Unfortunately, they do not 
understand why we adopt this attitude and how much it really costs us 
in sacrifice to refrain from joining our prayers with theirs. We have 
precise rulings on these matters, and must accept them, for the greater 
good. The truth is that the Holy See does not speak of them or treat 
them in exactly the same way as v.g. Protestants. 

Our legislation is of comparatively modern date. In the eighteenth 
century Jesuit and Capuchin missionaries in Greece fraternised freely 
with Orthodox priests; they appeared in vestments in Orthodox 
processions; they had no scruple about preaching and hearing 
confessions in Orthodox churches. There was no suggestion at the 
time that this policy was dangerous or gravely imprudent. 

In the nineteenth century, however, the Catholic Church considered 
it advisable to adopt a number of measures to protect the faithful. 
Their object was clear. It was to safeguard Catholics from the danger 
of perversion and perhaps even more from that of indifferentism. From 
this viewpoint, the Church’s measures were amply justified. But, if 
we regard them from quite another point of view—that of rapproche- 
ment with members of Orthodox churches—they have not proved 
so happy, and there are times when we find ourselves regretting the 
passing of those days of missionary work in Greece, when the measures 
were not known. 

In any case, we ought not to exaggerate these restrictions which 
forbid communicatio in sacris. We should not carry over into the purely 
civil sphere regulations which the Church insists upon in the matter of 
her liturgical cult. The Orthodox often complain that Catholic 
priests deliberately avoid saluting Orthodox priests. And yet this is a 
small courtesy which is not forbidden by any regulation of the Church. 

If our spirit in the matter of inter-confessional relations were one of 
charity we could probably keep our regulations and at the same time 
avoid the impression of intransigence which loses so much sympathy for 
us among members of Orthodox churches. 

It should here be noted that, in France at least, modifications have 
been made in these ecclesiastical restrictions. Even before the war, 
one French Cardinal decided that, when members of Orthodox 
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churches died in hospitals in his diocese, their funeral services might 
be held in the Catholic chapel of the hospital. Since 1945, the bishops 
of Germany and Austria have handed over churches and chapels, of 
which they had no immediate need, for the use of Orthodox refugees 
and displaced persons, and these are now entirely in the hands of the 
Orthodox authorities. Needless to relate, the Orthodox have responded 
to these acts of kindness with gratefulness and appreciation. Indeed, 
gestures of this sort have done far more to facilitate interconfessional 
relations than the most skilful books of controversy. 


V. PROSELYTISM 


I must now speak of the most serious and fundamental reproach 
which is made by members of Orthodox churches against the Catholic 
Church and which constitutes the most solid barrier between Orthodox 
and Catholics. This is the so-called Catholic proselytism. 

The word ‘ proselytism’ has an ugly connotation ; it suggests the 
offer of material advantages to attract converts. Less serious but still 
objectionable is the application of the word to action taken to secure 
mere numbers of converts. As to genuine evangelization viz. the 
preaching of the true gospel message, with no thought of gain save the 
spiritual profit of the person sought after, this implies a charity, which 
may express itself in different ways. Of course, the Catholic Church 
realises that She is the depositary of divine truth and She cannot, 
without being false to Herself and Her mission, abandon Her apostolate. 
But whereas She will welcome anyone, who, recognizing Her for what 
she really is, only asks to be received into Her fold, there may be good 
reasons for not pressing for such a step to be taken, where its necessity 
has not yet been recognized. The individual conversions thus made can 
irritate and antagonize the churches from which they come, and yet 
it is these churches as such which we hope to restore to union. For 
the few thousands who might thus be converted, there are millions 
who would be hardened in their separation. It is the hope of a genuine 
reunion of these churches as such, with their real bishops, priests and 
sacraments, which suggests that individuals should not be pressed to 
anticipate the day of a more general reunion, unless indeed grace 
should lead some, personally, to a quite spontaneous conversion. 
This is said, of course, subject to the guidance of higher authority. 
It follows therefore that the utmost prudence, the highest respect for 
souls, and the most genuine love of Christ are required in this work 
for unity. 

It is important to remember that in thus controlling the excess 
of a personal and apostolic zeal, we are doing something more than 
change our tactics towards our separated brethren. It is not merely 
in order to safeguard a greater good that prudence of this kind is 

urged and hoped for. We have to look upon the apostolate as a service 
of souls, not simply a matter of recruitment. 
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But if our action is impregnated with principles like these, then 
members of dissident churches can have few or no serious arguments 
to press against us. And then, who knows? The day may well have 
come when, surprised to discover that they are so alike, Catholics 
and Orthodox will spontaneously renew the bonds between them— 
bonds which ought never have been broken. And that will be the 
true work of Christ, and the most palpable of all proofs that He has 
never ceased to dwell among His own. 

PHILIPPE DE Ré£cGIs. 








SHORT NOTICES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


How can one best review The Guest Room Book (Sheed and Ward : 
10s. 6d. n.), which Mr. Sheed himself has assembled? I have no idea, 
unless it be to tell you that it is designed for three levels of taste (mark you, 
this does not mean ‘ intelligence ’)—Highbrow, Middlebrow and Lowbrow. 
Happily, Mr. Sheed does not affix a star or asterisk to each selection accord- 
ing to the brow frontage ; to my mind, they are all reasonably middle- 
browish, there is certainly nothing that demands a brow of more than 
ordinary eminence. 

The volume includes the full text of Eric Shephard’s ‘‘ Murder in a 
Nunnery ”’, and it is hard to say whether this ought to be classified among 
detective or humorous stories. There are sixty pieces of prose and verse : 
some of fair length, like ‘‘ The Death of Ronsard”’ from D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis or “‘ The Birds ” by Alfred Noyes ; and others, much shorter. Among 
sources, from which the pieces come, are Belloc and Chesterton, Léon Bloy 
and Paul Claudel, J. B. Morton and Alfred Noyes. Not to be missed are two 
Chestertonian jewels : a poem on the Disastrous Spread of Aestheticism in 
All Classes, with illustrations by the poet, and G.K.’s illustrations for E. C. 
Bentley’s “‘ Half Hours in Hades”. The last-named was composed in 
1891, when the two were together at St. Paul’s ; it was first published in 
“The Coloured Lands”, where the text was erroneously attributed to 
G.K.C. The book is a happy collection of the slight and the not so slight. 
The ideal bedside book, it has been said, is a collected volume of Saki’s 
short stories, and I can think of nothing better. But, should you mislay 
your Saki, this Sheed Guest Room Book would be an admirable alternative. 

The Editions du Seuil of Paris have begun a new series, entitled La Sphére 
et la Croix, in which some valuable booklets have appeared ; they are very 
inexpensive and run only to 110 or 120 pages. Pére de Lubac has dealt 
with Le Fondement théologique des Missions, a source of useful thought and 
warm enthusiasm for those interested in missionary effort. The Textes 
des Martyrs de la Nouvelle France, by Pére R. Rouquette, introduces the 
reader to the work and writings of the North American martyrs, St. Isaac 
Jogues, St. Gabriel Lallement and their companions, and adds a brief note 
of introduction to the Jesuit ‘“‘ Relations”. In the same series we recom- 
mend also Yves Raguin’s Théologie Missionaire de 1l’Ancien Testament 
and Pére Daniélou’s Le Mystére du salut des nations. 
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ARGENTINE IMPRESSIONS—VI 


BRITISH AND IRISH IN ARGENTINA 


HOUGH the main streams of English colonization were 

Westward towards what are now the United States and 

Canada, and Eastward, passing through and beyond India, 

to Australasia, there were always contacts of discovery and commerce 

between England and South America. The Elizabethan tradition of 

interference with the Spaniards on the Spanish Main later gave way 
to exploration and trade in waters further to the South. 

There are a number of eighteenth-century books, to be found in 
the British Museum, which tell the story of these contacts, with titles 
voluminous in the grand eighteenth-century style, when a title had 
to fulfil the double rdéle of title and publishers’ blurb. Here is one of 
them : 

Spanish America. A Complete History of Spanish America, con- 
taining a Distinct Account of the Discovery, Settlement, Trade and 
Present Condition of New Mexico, Florida, New Galicia, Guatimula, 
Cuba, Hispaniola, Terra Firma, Quito, Lima, La Plata, Chile, Buenos 
Aires, etc. With a Particular Detail of the Commerce with Old Spain 
by the Galleons, Flota, etc. As also of the Contraband Trade with the 
English, Dutch, French, Danes and Portuguese. Together with an 
Appendix (by John Campbell) in which is comprehended an Exact 
Description of Paraguay. 


The book was published by Stevens of London in 1742. 

But here I will not dwell on these contacts, at least for the present, 
nor even on other English contacts with Argentina, as in the remarkable 
person, Thomas Faulkner or Falkiner who went to that country in 
colonial days, a Protestant, became converted to the Catholic Church, 
entered the Society of Jesus and was Professor at the Spanish and 
Jesuit University of Cordoba. 

Enough to say, for my immediate purposes, that during the nine- 
teenth century close associations were formed between England and 
Argentina, which incidentally has never forgotten the assistance of 
English Governments, and especially of the Foreign Minister, George 
Canning, in obtaining full European recognition for the new Republics 
of Latin America. These contacts were, in the main, commercial and 
technical. British engineers laid the railways and ran them, and ran 
them very well. British importing houses provided the country with 
goods from Britain, and British ships carried meat from the Argentine 
to home. Banking houses and insurance companies developed in the 
wake of the engineer and trader. The British introduced their way of 
life. Certain it is that the Argentine has benefited immensely from the 
introduction of cattle from Britain, whether this was done directly or 
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not by individual Englishmen, and from the British keenness on 
sports and games. 

To-day there is in the Argentine a British community, numbering 
50,000 ; it is sufficiently separate to merit the name, community. This 
number, be it noted, does not include the many Irish, of whom I will 
speak subsequently. Some of the British are on the land: there are 
British estancieros, among them quite a handful of Scots ; there is, for 
instance, a self-contained group of Welsh sheep farmers in the Chubut 
district of Patagonia, where the only two languages spoken, so I am 
informed, are Spanish and native Welsh. In the main, however, the 
British are concerned with commerce and industry, with banking and 
kindred activities, and with technical services like the railways. Until 
March ist of this year the four big railway systems were British-owned 
and British-directed. Even now, after the take over, the direction 
remains more or less in British hands. 

In most of the larger towns are British groups: in Mendoza, for 
example, where several are connected with the viticulture and the 
large bodegas, in Cordoba, in Bahia Blanca, but by far the majority is to 
be discovered in and around Buenos Aires. Here, they are in great 
evidence. They have two daily newspapers in English, The Buenos 
Aires Herald and The Standard; these appear on Sundays as well as 
weekdays, apart from the eight holidays prescribed for all papers by 
Argentine law. Some of their pages they devote to world news, 
though most of the British community also reads the Spanish press ; 
the remainder is given to community news and views. Functions and 
festivities are described in detail; there are accounts of weddings, 
concerts, lectures and meetings on a scale not available to-day in 
Britain. They do serve a most valuable purpose in keeping the 
members of the British community in close touch with one another. 

There is, as you would expect. an English Club—its furnishings and 
fashions are very doggedly ard deliberately English—and also a 
Strangers’ Club, largely British (“‘ stranger”? a curious translation 
for what should be “ foreigner”) ; likewise a Twentieth Century 
Club for ladies, which the British share with the Americans, who 
naturally have an American Club for men. There is a British Chamber 
of Commerce, with four to five hundred members at its monthly 
luncheon, as also an American Chamber. Several Protestant churches 
exist in and around Buenos Aires, with the inevitable gradation from 
“High” through “ not-so-High” to “ quite Low”. The Anglican 
Bishop for Eastern South America and the Argentine “ and/or’, as 
I once heard it put, the Falkland Islands generally resides in Buenos 
Aires. Nor dare I omit all mention of the kirks of the Scottish Church. 

For English schools you have St. George’s College at Quilmes, a 
few miles down the Rio de la Plata. It is a boarding college, with 
some 350 boys and it enjoys a high repute. It is a definitely Protestant 
school, with an Anglican Canon as its present headmaster and regular 
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religious services. At one time, it had no Catholic pupils, but in the 
school-year of 1948 it had 97 Catholic boys, about one quarter of 
its total. This is a serious problem for Catholic parents, and these 
incidentally are not all British or Irish ; in the junior school especially 
you will find many fully Spanish names, telling of course of the value 
set by Latin Argentine parents upon the English system of education 
but at the same time creating a problem for the Church authorities. 
The Scots have St. Andrew’s College, recently rehoused in new 
buildings between two main railway lines as they diverge near Olivos. 
In addition, the Belgrano Day School provides education in English 
and on English lines. It was founded by an ex-master of St. George’s, 
Mr. Green, after he had become a Catholic. At present, it is run by 
his two sons, both Old Boys of Stonyhurst, Bernard and Hugh Green, 
and it has more than 500 pupils. More recently, to be precise at the 
beginning of the 1948 school-year, the Irish Christian Brothers opened 
a day school in the Calle Belgrano within the city, which started with 
170 boys. There are other schools too where English is the main 
vehicle of education ; for instance, the American school at Belgrano 
and Ward College. But, it should be noted, in all these schools a 
certain proportion of the classes have to be given in Spanish. 

Similar schools exist for English-speaking girls. I will not enumerate 
them. However, among Irish and even British Catholics, it is not 
uncommon for girls to attend Spanish or French convents, such as the 
excellent school of the Esclavas near Colegiales or the French school 
of the Assumption in Palermo Chico. But a few sentences of tribute 
need to be given to the large school of Michael Ham in Vicente Lopez, 
which is conducted by the Sisters of the Most Holy Cross and the 
Passion who have a large day school at Bolton, in Lancashire, and four 
more schools in Chile. Boarding and day, the Michael Ham Memorial 
College, to give its full title, has over 500 students ; it has filled and 
is filling an immense educational need ; it has as flourishing an Old 
Girls’ Association as anywhere I can think of ; and it enjoys a splendid 
reputation. The only valid criticism I have heard levelled against it 
is that it is so highly thought of by Latin Argentine parents that great 
numbers try by every manner possible to have their daughters educated 
there, and this of course dilutes the specially “‘ English” character 
of the school. 

From schools to hospitals, and there is an excellent British Hospital, 
in new buildings but of old standing in the most ancient portion of the 
town. In a country where nursing lags behind the best European 
standards, it preserves a high tradition, as does and eminently so, the 
Sanatorio of the Little Company of Mary, alias the Blue Nuns, English 
and American, in the Avenida Alvear. The praises of the Little 
Company are sung everywhere in Argentina, but no one will be happier 
than the British community now that the Company has committed 
itself to the construction of a much larger hospital, the foundation 
stone of which was laid this year. 
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Mention of the British Hospital reminds me of the considerable 
efforts, sacrifices even, that the British community is called upon to 
make for the upkeep of this and other institutions. At the present time, 
these efforts have had to be redoubled, since the cost of living in the 
Argentine has risen very sharply and considerably within the past two 
years. The British Community Fund which it is hoped to realise as 
a memorial of the 1939-1945 war has been fixed at the sum of two and 
a half million pesos, and the fund will be devoted to the further support 
of institutions of the community. Taking the ordinary rate of 
Argentine exchange as sixteen pesos to the pound sterling, this means 
an appeal for more than £150,000, no small amount for one British 
group abroad. When I left Buenos Aires before the close of July, over 
one million pesos had been subscribed. 

The British brought organized sport with them into the Argentine, 
and here their influence has been highly beneficial. It was a nice 
gesture earlier this year on the part of the Argentine Government to 
declare the playing fields of the Buenos Aires Cricket Club a national 
monument and to lease them indefinitely to the club. There had been 
played the first football, cricket and hockey eighty years ago in the 
Argentine, and the club has always remained British. Cricket is still 
played, there and elsewhere, mainly by the British, for converts to 
this summer game are few and far between from Latin Argentina. 
Rugby, on the contrary, has been taken up widely ; most of the clubs 
now playing Rugby are wholly Argentine. Golf and tennis are, of 
course, international ; polo is Irish and Spanish. In the spacious 
grounds of the Hurlingham Club, twelve miles distant from the city 
centre, the British play cricket, tennis and golf, while the Irish ride 
to polo. Hurlingham, incidentally, is what its name suggests—an 
English centre, conspicuously English in its ways and views, conserva- 
tively English and, so at least think some Latins, aggressively English. 
It is a portion of Edwardian England, whisked overseas with the old 
views and values and something of the old atmosphere. But if 
Hurlingham is one name and place—unique in its style and manner— 
many other English names recall the work and influence of the 
British : among them, railway stations like Temperley, Banfield, 
Coghlan, Ranelagh, Claypole, Hume, Abbott and Munro. 

Yet, not all the associations of Britain with Argentina are of this 
happy kind. The phrase “‘ as every schoolboy knows ” used to be one 
conventional opening of a book review. Well, every Argentine school- 
boy knows what I imagine not one in a hundred English schoolboys 
has ever learnt, namely that the British twice attacked Buenos Aires 
and invaded Argentina. And the same Argentine schoolboy can tell 
you that on each occasion the British had the worse of it. 

These are forgotten fragments of English history, to be discovered 
in the chequered story of the Napoleonic wars. 

In 1806, the Viceroy of the Gobernacién of the River Plate and the 
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people were amazed by the sudden appearance of an enemy fleet in 
the Rio. News that the invaders were disembarking reached the 
Viceroy, while he was in his box at the Opera. Soldiers landed from 
the ships; there was some skirmishing with irregular cavalry, but 
on June 27th, nearly 2,000 British troops marched through Buenos 
Aires and hoisted the British flag on prominent buildings. 

Wherefore this sudden demonstration ? Spain and Britain were, no 
doubt, technically at war, but why this adventure in the Southern 
Atlantic? It was part of no official strategy but rose out of the brain 
of a naval officer, Sir Home Popham, sent to South Africa with a 
squadron to occupy the Dutch Settlement at the Cape. This task 
achieved, Popham was restless. Accordingly, he persuaded the 
Governor of the Cape to let him have some soldiers ; he recruited 
more troops from the Governor of St. Helena—the soldiers were 
commanded by General William Beresford—and in due time the 
attack was launched on Buenos Aires. The theory was that Spain 
could thus be assaulted in her New World possessions. 

When the attack had proved successful, Beresford proclaimed British 
sovereignty and shipped a large amount of Spanish gold to England. 
The city population—perhaps 50,000—grew increasingly hostile. 
Volunteer forces were assembled outside the city under Pueyrredén, 
son of a French immigrant; a river flotilla was hastily improvised 
by another Frenchman, Liniers. Early in August, new local forces 
were landed from the Banda Oriental, now Uruguay. The populace 
joined in the volunteers’ attacks. The British troops were driven into 
the citadel and surrounded and Beresford, after losing one-fifth of his 
men, was compelled to surrender. 

However, what started as a private venture, was to develop into an 
official campaign. Popham’s fleet received reinforcements. Troops 
were despatched, under General Auchmuty. In February, Montevideo, 
capital of the Banda Oriental and across the Rio from Buenos Aires, 
was assailed and captured by the British, and it remained in British 
hands for seven months. During May, 4,000 further troops arrived. 
By June, 9,000 soldiers were under the command of General Whitelocke, 
for a second assault upon Buenos Aires. Whitelocke crossed the Rio 
and on June 28th landed 8,000 men at Ensenada de Barraga4n, forty 
miles South of the city. Argentine forces seeking to interrupt the British 
march were defeated. Then followed the unfortunate British entry 
into and through the town, with thirteen columns of soldiery advancing 
along thirteen narrow streets, exposed to the weapons and indignation 
of the populace in the houses to either side. Some of the columns 
broke through to occupy buildings ; others were trapped and forced 
to capitulate. By nightfall on July 5th, the British had taken 1,000 
prisoners but they had lost 3,000 of their own men. Next morning the 
leaders held discussions, as a result of which Whitelocke accepted 
Argentine proposals and surrendered. The British had their prisoners 
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restored to them on condition that they would re-embark and later 
abandon Montevideo. 

The memory of these events can still be discovered in the name of 
one street in the centre of Buenos Aires, the Reconquista or Reconquest, 
and of another, the Defensa, at the corner of which stood and stands 
the church of Santo Domingo, which was held by one British detach- 
ment for eight hours and still bears on its fagade the marks of cannon 
balls. In this church, behind glass panels, are preserved six trophies 
from the encounter, including the colours of the British 71st Foot 
regiment. 

I do not feel that the Argentines bear us any great grudge for these 
incidents. In one sense, they had a reverse effect, for they made the 
people of Buenos Aires realise that they could take their destinies into 
their own hands. Now that they had been successful in repelling the 
British, had not the time come—several of them were beginning to 
think—to get rid of the Spaniards. 

So much for the British community in Argentina. The position of 
the Irish was and is still to some extent different. The Irish came to the 
Argentine mostly as immigrants during the nineteenth century, and 
they came, not for commerce or technical work but to settle. They 
were in search of new homes. Well advised for the most part, they did 
not remain in Buenos Aires but moved up into the camp of Argentina. 
They were countrymen and knew land; the wide expanses of the 
pampas were there awaiting clearance and cultivation, and it was on 
the pampas they settled. In consequence, many of the Irish families 
have prospered, and their descendants are still to-day in possession of 
the lands acquired and worked by these pioneers. 

The Irish and British communities have developed, on the whole, 
in separation. For this there were reasons. In the first place, the 
antagonism, born of national feeling and the memory among the men 
and women of the first Irish generation of bitter experiences in Ireland 
in the famine years—a memory handed down to the second generation, 
and not yet entirely passed away. Then, religion made a great 
difference. The Irish were Catholics; the great majority of the 
British were not. On this ground, it was easier for the Irish to 
associate with Spaniards and Italians than with the British. But the 
chief reason for this separateness was neither national feeling nor 
religion. It lay in the difference of their occupations and interests. 
The Irish were camp and cattle men; they lived and worked on the 
land, hundreds of miles from Buenos Aires, and in the early days they 
would scarcely ever have come down to the capital. The British 
lived and worked in and from Buenos Aires. 

Yet, these divergences ought not to be over-emphasized. The two 
peoples have gone their different routes but none the less they meet 
and understand and appreciate one another—and nowadays, perhaps, 
more genuinely than before. In Buenos Aires,to-day there exists a 
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definite Irish Argentine society, conservative and very Catholic, 
built up on firm family traditions. It is not, however, a closed society ; 
it is open at either end, to Latin Argentines, at one, and to the British 
community, at the other. The girls of either community attend the 
same schools, for instance, Michael Ham. A number of the sons of 
Irish Argentinians have been to school in England. And here it is 
notable that, so far as English Jesuit colleges are concerned, the young 
Irish Argentines have generally gone to Beaumont, while the British 
have preferred Stonyhurst. The Irish in Buenos Aires speak English 
for the most part, though most of them speak Spanish just as well, and 
for many Spanish has become the easier and more natural language. 

The Irish have settled in the Argentine more definitely than the 
British. For them, Argentina is home ; the thought of Ireland is one of 
sentiment, of religious faith, of family traditions. And indeed, especially 
far out in the camp, they have retained old Irish customs, such as the 
** waking ” of the dead, and ripe and juicy brogues, the like of which 
would these days rarely be heard in Eire. But when the Irish visit 
Europe, they are far more likely to visit Britain or the Continent than 
Ireland, where to-day few of them have associations. The British, on 
the contrary, obstinately think of Britain as home, even when they have 
not the slightest intention of returning there to settle. They will look 
forward to a spell of accumulated leave which will allow themselves 
and their families three or four months “ at home” every five or, it 
may be, seven years; they enjoy the holiday thoroughly and yet 
sail back to Argentina with relief blended with regret. 

One result of this difference is that the Irish are accepted by the 
majority of Argentines, that is by those of Spanish descent, as more 
fully Argentine than the British. The latter are regarded, on the 
whole, as amiable and admirable foreigners who have rendered great 
services to the country but do not entirely belong to it. The British 
have not attempted to mix their stream of life with those of Spaniards 
and Italians. They have kept their own distinctive manner of living ; 
rarely have they—at least until recently—intermarried with families 
of Latin stock ; and there has been a ring of British business houses 
and institutes closely linked together. Further, a number of the 
British have retained their British passports and are at one and the 
same time British subjects and citizens of Argentina. 

I am not suggesting that the Irish have mixed readily with the Latins 
and intermarried on a considerable scale. Far from it. For a long 
time, the Irish remained extremely clannish, with fine and formidable 
traditions of family and nationhood. The marriages of the Irish were 
mostly within the Irish community. However, with time, this 
exclusiveness is breaking down, and to-day marriages between Irish 
Argentine young women and men of Latin origin are quite common— 
not always to the approval, be it said, of the older Irish ladies. It was 
a-development certain to occur: the wonder is perhaps that it was 
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delayed so long. So many of these Irish girls attend Spanish Argentine 
schools ; they speak Spanish as readily as English, indeed Spanish 
is ousting English as the language talked at home. Their brothers 
have often been to similar Latin schools such as that of the Brothers 
at the Champagnat or the Jesuit Colegio del Salvador. Indeed, you 
may discover variety within the same family. I have known more than 
one Irish family, in which the older children, students now of university 
age and even beyond, speak English first and then Spanish, whereas 
the younger children, brought up in entirely Spanish-speaking schools, 
can or will speak no English at all, though naturally they can under- 
stand it. And in one of these families the mother was so determined 
to do what she could to preserve English that she has always spoken 
and still speaks with these children in English, although they invariably 
reply in Spanish. 

What is true of Irish families in Buenos Aires society or in professional 
circles, is still more true of the Irish working far out in the camp, 
many leagues away from the capital. There, fusion has gone further. 
Irish and Spanish and Italian are intermarried ; yet, even here, they 
like to hang on to “ the English”, as they term it, even when “ the 
English ” has become a curious blend of English and Spanish words 
and sometimes, too, of words that sound English but are found in no 
English lexicon, since they are an English adaptation of the Spanish. 

One of the problems which occupies the minds of the Irish is just 
this gradual absorption of Irish into Argentine life. The development, 
as I have hinted, is inevitable, and as a matter of fact this problem 
affects the British as well. The growth of a national feeling in the 
Argentine which has made the authorities insist on teaching in Spanish 
in the schools of other languages, and the persistent efforts to create a 
specifically Argentine nationalism—these will make it increasingly 
difficult for national communities to remain aside and apart. Besides, 
the Irish could not so remain aside, for many of them are now doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, accountants, in regular practice with predominantly 
Latin clients. Still, the problem is there. One does not look lightly 
on the waning and maybe disappearance of a heritage of speech and 
culture. And for its possible effects—well, more than one Irish 
Argentine priest of experience have told me that they consider the 
religious consequences of such intermarriage to be, in the main, 
unfortunate. The Irish in Argentina have held splendidly to their 
Catholic faith ; the Latin hold, at least if assessed in terms of regular 
practice, is far less firm. In the mingling of two peoples, which is to 
prevail—the Irish firmness or Latin laxity ? 

To conclude, a word is necessary about the Irish Argentine priests 
and the charitable societies run by the Irish community. From 
Ireland priests and people went together in the days of immigration 
and it was priestly counsel that kept the young immigrants away 
from the towns and upon the land. Several names of priests are 
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highly honoured in the story of the Irish in Argentina. The Irish 
built their own churches, like Santa Cruz in the Northern Gothic 
manner in the Calle Estados Unidos, which was once a strong Irish 
centre of Buenos Aires, and the fine church at Mercedes in Buenos: 
Aires province. At Santa Cruz there is a sermon in English every 
Sunday at the 11 o’clock Mass. Santa Cruz belongs to the Passionists 
who have there a community of fifteen or so priests and brothers. 
Two or three are recent recruits, out from England or Ireland ; the 
remainder are Irish Argentines. Part of their work—and here they are 
particularly successful—consists in the giving of short “ Missions ”’, 
two or three days in length, to the camp and cattle men on big estancias, 
especially on estancias belonging to Irish estancieros who will often have 
a large number of Irishmen working for them. In many cases, the 
“ mission” is a yearly event on these estancias and it affords an 
opportunity for the men to hear some instruction, to go to Mass and 
the sacraments. 

In Belgrano, a suburb of Buenos Aires, the Pallottine Fathers have 
a parish church, dedicated to St. Patrick, and this has a considerable 
British and American as well as Irish congregation. Here, too, a 
sermon is delivered in English each Sunday, at the 10 o’clock Mass. 
The Pallottine priests are mostly from Europe; there are few 
Argentines among their ranks. They have also a number of churches 
out in the country, chiefly in Buenos Aires province and in towns 
which have had specially Irish associations. Priestly work in these 
centres is arduous and calls for genuine sacrifice; the area, over 
which they have to work, is generally a wide one. 

The Irish community supports generously three institutes and schools 
for orphans and other children of Irish parentage in need of special 
assistance. One of these—a boarding school for boys, close on two 
hundred in number, and called the Fahy Institute—is situated near 
Moreno, a pueblo thirty miles away from the capital. The buildings are 
thoroughly adequate, the grounds are extensive, in fact so extensive 
that it is now planned to build a second school on the property 
and transfer there one of the two girls’ institutes at present in Buenos 
Aires. The Fahy Institute is run by a special committee of Irish 
Argentine ladies, and staffed by Pallottine Fathers. The girls’ schools 
are the Keating Institute, opposite the Passionist church of Santa 
Cruz, and the convent of St. Brigid. 

These are but a few impressions of the British and Irish communities 
in the Argentine, with reflections upon their manner of living and their 
place in the wider Argentine population. With these I must conclude. 
All I would add here is my sincere thanks to the members of both 
communities (I am not forgetting, though I do not mention them, the 
North Americans) for their great kindness and genuine friendship 
accorded to me during my stay in Argentina, and also my general 
good wishes to both communities for their progress and welfare in the 
years to come. Joun Murray. 








AN EARLIER ATTEMPT AT A 
WESTERN UNION 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE! 


I 


LEXIS de Tocqueville is a noble, interesting and somewhat 

A crcniadowed figure of the French nineteenth century. As a 
historian and political essayist writing for the élite of his genera- 

tion, he was overshadowed by the more monumental synthesis and more 
prolific output of Guizot, and the more intriguing personality and style 
of Thiers. In the political scene, he was overshadowed by the same 
Guizot and Thiers, and even by such men as Molé or the Chancellor 
Pasquier, outstanding intellectual parliamentarians of their day, who 
left almost no posthumous glory behind them. In the Academy of 
Louis Philippe’s period, he was an unnoticed colleague of Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine and Alfred de Vigny, and unlike that of the historian- 
ideologists of his time, Michelet and Quinet, his achievement became 
at no time the gospel of a sect, or the scandal of the opposite party. 
In the history of political movements, Tocqueville is not a landmark, 
like his colleague in Parliament and the Academy, Montalembert, 
who as a decorative, aristocratic personality of great culture and 
noble style, despite his lack of originality in expression, comes nearest 
to him perhaps, nearer in any case than the two outstanding champions 
of Tocqueville’s own ideal of a constitutional Monarchy, Berryer, 
who was unfortunately too effective an orator to count as a thinker, 
and Chateaubriand who, (for the good of the French language but to 
the detriment of his political school) was too busy modelling his own 
historical statue to leave any thought of an objective value behind. 
Tocqueville is thus somewhat difficult to place in literary history. 
In contrast to the hasty, one-sided, though picturesque synthesis of 
the first historians of the French Revolution—Michelet and Quinet— 
he inaugurated the critical and analytical approach to the great 
crisis which was still so near to them, in his L’Ancien Régime et la 
Révolution and he is perhaps the first historian of this turning-point in 
modern Europe, who is more concerned with the social analysis of 
causes than with a narrative of events and characterisation of 
personalities. We may even say that by this approach to history, by 
his method which was more concerned with the philosophy of events 
than with the events themselves, Tocqueville inaugurated the new 
science which, a little later, was given the name of sociology by the 
Positivists, and which has survived the school of Auguste Comte’s 
** Positivism ”’ which baptised it. Yet here again, it was Tocqueville’s 


1 The Harvill Press. London, 1948. Price, 21s. n. 
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fate to be overshadowed. L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution, with its 
analytical method, was to be overshadowed by Hyppolite Taine’s 
Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. 

But in more recent years it seems that Tocqueville’s hour has 
come. The gloomy picture of the Mass-age of the democracy of the 
future which he brought back from his journey to America, and which 
he accepted with resignation as inevitable, has often been quoted 
as the best prophetic description of our own times, so out of harmony 
with spiritual values, with personal tastes and feelings, and ultimately 
with personal rights and freedom. Mr. J. P. Mayer, who ten years 
ago presented Tocqueville as “the prophet of the Mass-age ”’,! now 
edits his ‘‘ Recollections ”’ of the Revolution of 1848, the outbreak of 
which Tocqueville saw from the benches of the loyal and dynastic 
opposition to King Louis Philippe, and the further development of 
which he witnessed from the Conservative benches of the National 
Assembly and from his position as Minister of Foreign Affairs under 
President Louis Napoleon in the Constitutional and Republican 
period prior to the coup d’état. ‘Tocqueville is likely to become the 
classic of a tremendous literature of memoirs concerning the Second 
Republic and Louis Napoleon ; it is the only Memoir of this period 
which is often republished and translated. Victor Hugo’s Choses vues 
is much too fragmentary ; his first volume of the Actes et Paroles and 
his Wapoléon le Petit are the history of an emotional reaction to a period 
and not an account of the period ; his Histoire d’un crime is much too 
insincere. Lamartine was a chief witness and a protagonist in the 
short and painful passion of the Second Republic. But 1848 was too 
much of an episode in Lamartine’s life, and the poet of the Méditations 
will be liked or disliked for other reasons than for his ephemeral rdéle 
as Foreign Minister of the Second Republic, a réle which unfortunately 
ruined the best of the poet and even the best of the writer of memoirs : 
Lamartine’s Révolution de 1848 is far below the Confidences of his youth. 
The self-justification of Falloux’s Mémoires d’un Royaliste has not survived 
its now forgotten context, and was perhaps not intended to survive. 

Thus Tocqueville as a witness fills a gap. He is for us the chief 
recorder of this momentous event in French and European history, 
which saw the first violent appearance of the mass religions which 
have dominated the scene ever since, Nationalism and Socialism. He 
is an attractive, picturesque and thoughtful author, and presents a 
vivid picture of the Paris and the world scene of those agitated years. 
Yet Mr. J. P. Mayer (and with him, other present-day authors on 
political science) try to see more in Tocqueville than a literary and 
historical author. ‘“‘ Sociology”, a pedantic discipline as we can 
already see, although it is still in its youth, is hostile to literature and 
to history, to personality and style. Tocqueville is not redivivus as 


1 Prophet of the Mass-Age. A study of Alexis de Tocqueville. By J. P. Mayer. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
London, 1939. 
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a historical figure, who was somewhat second-rate, but is worth 
remarking ; nor as a writer, who is colourful and personal, if of no 
great stature. He is visualised as a rival prophet to Marx, and is 
preferred to Marx by those who look upon the pseudo-scientific 
prophecies of Marx as much too rudimentary and massive, or who, 
after many disappointments and much disillusion are frankly bored by 
Marx, and by the rather pathetic attempts to save something of the 
*‘ old” Marx of the pre-Leninist interpretation. 

To this, we have of course, little objection here. We do not object 
if anyone else is preferred to Marx, even if it is (as with some) the 
even more massive but more sincere, piquant and truly Gallic 
Proudhon ; even if it is (as in other quarters) the more refined and 
subtle Tocqueville. The chief democratic idol of Marx’s own time, 
whose cult he meant to demolish, the rhetorical-mystical Mazzini, 
already had his hour in 1918, when President Wilson exalted his theory 
of “ self-determination” in opposition to the Marxist-Leninist 
** proletarian revolution”, and Mazzini’s influence is unlikely to be 
felt again. But as the prophets accepted by our age are likely to be the 
thinkers of the first world-revolution of 1848, and as from all sides 
attempts are made to find a substitute for Marx (as Marx took the 
place of Mazzini in the minds of the second democratic generation, 
after 1848) why should we not say quite frankly that, among the 
commentators of the first World-Revolution, we prefer the monumental 
genius of Donoso Cortés to the noble-minded and highly intelligent 
Tocqueville, who would be a greater prophet if he had the vigorous 
love of absolute affirmation which characterises Donoso Cortés ? The 
true problem of modern political and social science was defined by 
Donoso and not by Tocqueville. Man’s ideas about Man are, as 
Donoso said, the image in the secular sphere of Man’s ideas about 
God. Political orders and social institutions will live, will survive 
apocalyptic crises if they are built on the rock of the Law, the Law of 
Man’s absolute obedience to God, and they will perish in unmitigated 
horror without leaving a trace, if their builders attempt to take up 
intermediary positions, avoiding the one fundamental and central 
problem upon which Donoso insisted. 

Tocqueville’s keen, but purely analytical, mind never reached this 
absolute and uncompromising conclusion of his great Spanish con- 
temporary, who was a historian and a philosopher-statesman like 
himself. Interest in Tocqueville to-day is due to his theory of gradual 
progress, which is implicit in his writings rather than elaborated by him. 
With all the bitter horror which the memory of the June barricades 
left in his mind, Tocqueville thought that a slow evolution, gradual 
and constitutional, would realise the aims of early Socialism in some 
mitigated form. Mr. J. P. Mayer therefore sees in Tocqueville the 
chief proponent of the theory of gradual evolution, and by quotations 
which are little known, or are deliberately ignored by the Marxians, 
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he reveals Marx’s unconscious support for Tocqueville’s vision of the 
modern social crisis as a “‘ gradual evolution”. As we said above, 
he makes a comparison between Tocqueville and Marx and sees in the 
former a superior sociologist and prophet. This evolutionary theory 
is not original. It does not go very deep, though it has been undeniably 
confirmed by events. It is a truth, but a partial one and is almost a 
truism to-day. More important for our day than the achievement of 
this gradual evolution is the barbaric revival, the reappearance of 
Gog and Magog, which Donoso Cortés, “his eyes turned towards 
Heaven ”’, already saw in the first World Revolution, visibly resurrected 
over the ruins of a civilisation. 

Tocqueville should, however, interest us for reasons which Mr. J. P. 
Mayer does not indicate. His term of office at the Quai d’Orsay 
coincided with a great European crisis which led to a first attempt at 
a Western Union. 


II 


Tocqueville did not have an easy time as Foreign Minister. His 
predecessor, Alphonse de Lamartine, who was hardly more of a 
revolutionary than Tocqueville himself, restrained the revolutionary 
agitation in public places by eloquent rhetoric about the glory of the 
tricolor, while he successfully and energetically endeavoured in the 
silence of his office to save as much as possible of the old order, and to 
preserve peace with the European powers. But if Lamartine and 
Tocqueville and the men who, since the stormy proclamation of the 
Republic on February 24th, 1848, had succeeded to the offices of State, 
were no revolutionaries and for the most part not even Republicans, 
there were plenty of revolutionaries and not a few doctrinaire 
Republicans in France who organised the events of July, 1830, and 
February, 1848, and the many minor abortive and now forgotten 
conspiracies, insurrections and revolutions which left France few 
years of undisturbed internal peace under the restored Bourbons and 
especially under Louis Philippe. Moderate as were the peace terms 
imposed on France at the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars, and 
inclined as were Louis Philippe, “‘ the King of the barricades ”, and 
the Bourbon monarchs who preceded him, to make concessions to the 
principles of 1789, the defeat was not forgotten, neither was the 
Revolution exorcised. A combination between the two defeated 
forces, the Army and the Revolution (differing as they did in their 
outlook and their ultimate aims) was always renewed at critical 
moments in France; between the Congress of Vienna and the 
_ European Revolution this combination was constantly dreaded by 
Europe, especially by the chief architect of the hard-won peace and of 
the rule of “‘ public law ” in Europe which was its basis—the Austrian 
Chancellor, Metternich. 

Metternich was, however, only the incarnation of a principle and 
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the statesman who had given a principle to the coalition which had 
been victorious over Napoleon. The real victors were not Austria, 
but Russia and Britain, between whom an eventual conflict was fore- 
seen in most quarters. Louis Philippe spent eighteen years trying to 
relieve the direct pressure on France exercised by the two Germanic 
powers which were Russia’s allies. The treaty of 1815 brought Prussia 
to the Rhine and established Austria as the chief power in the Italian 
peninsula, where French influence was no longer present. There 
were two ways in which to achieve Louis Philippe’s aim : a rapproche- 
ment with Britain, which would have brought about a Western 
Alliance, or a direct rapprochement with St. Petersburg, which might 
have ended in a withdrawal of Russian support from the Germanic 
powers pressing at France’s door. Both courses were tried ; neither 
succeeded. The first, because of the isolationist tendency of the 
English and the old resentment against France that prevailed in 
Britain ; the second, on account of the distrust felt by Czar Nicholas I 
for the parliamentary Monarchy in France. Then came the February 
Revolution, which in the words of Louis Napoleon’s first declaration 
“removed the last vestiges of the foreign occupation of 1815”, by 
removing the last vestiges of the Bourbon dynasty in the person of 
Louis Philippe, who after all was a Bourbon, even if he was vehemently 
opposed by the elder branch. 

Unlike Louis Napoleon, Tocqueville saw no advantage in the 


Second Republic, not even in this limited sense. His picture of events 
was dark : 


The Constitutional Monarchy had succeeded the Ancien Régime ; 
the Republic the Monarchy ; the Empire the Republic ; the Restora- 
tion the Empire ; and then came the Monarchy of July. After each of 
these successive changes it was said that the French Revolution, having 
accomplished what was presumptuously called its work, was finished ; 
this had been said and it had been believed. Alas! I myself had 
hopes of it under the Restoration, and again after the fall of the 
Government of the Restoration ; and here is the French Revolution 
beginning all over again, for it is still the same one. As we go on, its end 
seems further off and shrouded in greater darkness. Shall we ever— 
as we are assured by other prophets, perhaps as delusive as their 
predecessors—shall we ever attain a more complete and more far- 
reaching social transformation than our fathers foresaw and desired, 
and than we ourselves are able to foresee ; or are we not destined simply 
to end in a condition of intermittent anarchy, the well-known and 
chronic complaint of old peoples? As for me, I am unable to say; I 
do not know when this long voyage will be ended ; I am weary of seeing 
the shore in each successive mirage, and I often ask myself whether the 
terra firma we are seeking really does exist, and whether we are not 
doomed to rove upon the seas for ever! (P. 73.) 


And he saw the cause in the defects rather than in the qualities of 
his people : 
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There is no nation which attaches itself less to those who govern 
it than the French Nation, nor which is less able to dispense with 
government. So soon as it finds itself obliged to walk alone, it under- 
goes a sort of vertigo, which makes it dread an abyss at every step. 


(P. 200.) 


The echo of the February Revolution in Europe was tremendous. 
It shook every Government system, and although Revolution was 
everywhere defeated by the summer of 1849, the new realities created 
by it survived and dominated a new constellation of Powers. France 
was much too disunited to take the lead in the world movement, and 
so were the foreign leaders of the movement abroad, whose aims were 
too vague and whose ideological and moral arsenal which should 
have prevented the degeneration of political and social reform into 
demagogy and tyranny was not properly equipped. 

The consequences of the European Revolution were thoroughly 
unfortunate from the point of view of French policy. Through Russian 
intervention in Hungary, Russia came much nearer to Western Europe, 
and Tocqueville was astonished to see with what resignation this 
Russian progress towards the West was viewed in London, what 
optimism prevailed there concerning Russia’s ultimate intentions, and 
how easily Russia’s final preponderance in the Danube region was 
accepted by Britain, though she could have invoked treaties restraining 
Russian advance in South-Eastern Europe, which she was entitled to 
consider her own sphere. The German revolution brought the 
Prussian army, in its somewhat ill-defined capacity as “‘ federal 
executive force’, to the Grand Duchy of Baden, France’s quietest 
frontier. Thanks to Radetzky’s feat of arms Austria became the 
only effective power in the Italian peninsula, to a greater degree than 
ever since the formation of the Holy Alliance, while owing to the 
revolutionary situation, she became more closely linked with Russia 
than she had been under Metternich, whose personal authority had 
been the chief safeguard of her independent action in diplomacy. 

Prussia on the Lower Rhine and Austria dominant in the Italian 
Peninsula—these were the long arms of Russia closing in upon France. 
Tocqueville summed up the position in a circular instruction to the 
French missions abroad in the following terms : 


Is it to the interest of France that the bonds which hold together the 
German Confederation should be strengthened or relaxed? In other 
words, ought we to desire that Germany should in a certain sense 
become a single nation, or that it should remain an ill-joined con- 
glomeration of disunited peoples and princes? There is an old 
tradition in our diplomacy that we should strive to keep Germany 
divided among a large number of independent powers and this in fact 
was self-evident at the time when there was nothing behind Germany 
except Poland and a semi-savage Russia’; but is the case the same in 
our days? The reply to this question depends upon the reply to 
another. What is really the peril with which in our days Russia 
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threatens the independence of Europe ? For my part, believing as I do 
that our West is threatened sooner or later to fall under the yoke, or at 
least under the direct and irresistible influence of the Czars, I think 
that our first object should be to favour the union of all the German 
races in order to oppose it to that influence. The conditions of the 
world are new, we must change our old maxims and not fear to 
strengthen our neighbours, so that they may one day be in a condition 
with us to repel the common enemy. (P. 296). 


Fortunately for France, Russian control over the Germanic powers 
was less perfect than Tocqueville feared, or Czar Nicholas I hoped. 
The Czar viewed with misgiving any extension of Prussian power 
through German nationalism. He already visualised a _ potential 
threat to Russia from a united Germany, and was in particular aware 
that a stronger Prussia at the head of Germany would cease to be 
Russia’s “‘ outstretched arm ”’, with no independent aims of her own. 
Austria had no more reason than Russia to like an increase in Prussia’s 
power, and Schwarzenberg, Metternich’s remarkable successor, was, 
as we know from events occurring after Tocqueville’s term. of office, 
neither a friend of Prussian schemes, nor enthusiastic about Austrian 
dependence on St. Petersburg. 

By intervening with Schwarzenberg, Tocqueville obtained moderate 
peace terms for Piedmont after Radetzky’s sweeping victory over 
King Charles Albert and Italian nationalism. The despatch of a 
French expeditionary force to the Papal States to restore Pius IX’s 
temporal sovereignty, which had been suppressed by Mazzini’s 
Roman Assembly, allowed France to re-establish an equilibrium in the 
peninsula and to check Austria without an open conflict. Finally, an 
ill-advised action of Russia and Austria provided Tocqueville with an 
opportunity to demonstrate that, despite her weakness caused by 
internal instability, France was still a great power, with something to 
say on the chief problem of nineteenth century diplomacy, the ill- 
famed “ Eastern Question ”’. 

When Kossuth and his companions of the Hungarian War of 
Independence (among them the Polish Generals Dembinski and Bem, 
who fought the Austrian Emperor and the Czar on Hungarian soil) 
took refuge in Ottoman territory, a joint note was delivered in 
Constantinople asking for their surrender, in the name of an outmoded 
treaty, which forbade the Sultan to grant facilities to Christian rebels 
against the Austrian and Russian Emperors, and bound these 
Emperors not to employ rebel subjects against the Sultan. It was 
more than obvious that the case of Kossuth, Bem and Dembinski was 
not covered by old treaties of this kind. It was refuge, and not 
alliance or support, that these men sought in Turkey. For well over 
a century past, Turkey had not been a great Power, neither had she 
the means of fomenting upheavals in the neighbouring Empires. 
The treaty in question was really intended in 1774, when it had been 
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signed, as an assurance to the Sultan that the Christian Powers would 
not use his own Christian subjects against him. It was, to the scandal 
of phil-Hellenic Liberal Europe, respected by Metternich in the Greek 
insurrection of 1821-1829 ; it was not respected by Imperial Russia. 
The Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid refused to comply with the Austro- 
Russian note, and invoked the religious law of Islam concerning 
refugees. ‘Tocqueville supported the Sultan and the incident gave 
him an opportunity to establish close co-operation with Britain over 
the whole complex of the Eastern Question. This was Tocqueville’s 
most considerable diplomatic success especially as his intervention in 
St. Petersburg and Vienna was less noisy and less coloured by 
propaganda than that of his British colleague Palmerston, and thus 
afforded the Russian Chancellor, Nesselrode, author of the Note to 
Turkey, a more dignified retreat. To build up Anglo-French friendship 
and to establish a European equilibrium by adding a united West 
and especially a non-Prussian Germany to the Anglo-French bloc, 
was Tocqueville’s further ambition. To achieve it, he would have 
needed a longer period in office than the unstable parliamentary 
Republic allowed him. He fell from power, on the morrow of his 
greatest success. | 

Frustrated ambition as a statesman is bad for the character but 
good for the style, as all those who have read the Duc de Saint-Simon 
and his picture of Versailles under Louis XIV will be aware. It is 
frustrated ambition which gives to Tocqueville’s Recollections 
(unfortunately unfinished) and which—for obvious reasons—could 
not be published in the life-time of Napoleon III, their amusing 
bitter-sweet flavour, all the more enjoyable as it is unexpected from 
such a usually solemn, and always reserved, correct and scholarly 
personality. 

Napoleon III is well known from many other sources. His early 
period as President Prince Louis Napoleon, a man who had grown up 
in the political underworld of conspiratorial habits, which it was not 
within his power to change over-night, is less well-known and in any 
case is nowhere better described than here. The legitimist leader 
Comte de Falloux, prototype of the old grand seigneur, as polished as 
he was ambitious, as pious as he was obstinate, is a more monumental 
figure from Tocqueville’s pen than from his own. Good portraits are 
sketched in a few words. There is this reference to one of Tocqueville’s 
colleagues in the Odilon-Barrot Ministry—“‘ The rare combination 
of a man of honour and of a friend of M. Thiers ”—and this to a 
moderate Republican physician and deputy, who is spoken of as 
“very distinguished in his profession as a mental specialist, who was 
himself affected by incipient mental trouble”, and who assured 
Tocqueville that he knew the leaders of the secret Republican insurgent 
Leagues—from professional experience. On a good-will mission to 
Paris, a British statesman was naive enough to invite Prosper Mérimée, 
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author of Carmen, and Mme. George Sand together, ignorant of the 
former relationship between them, so carefully concealed that they 
had been able “ to observe the Aristotelian rule of unity of place and 
time’. On another occasion he describes the rosy and perspiring 
cheeks of fat country girls which Lamartine, for the sake-«f his 
popularity—démocratte oblige—had to kiss at public Fraternity festivals, 
unsmiling and with a bad grace “ du bout des lévres””. 

Yet, enjoying Tocqueville the writer as we do, whose style is the 
bitter fruit of baulked ambition, we have, a century later, reason to 
deplore the failure of Tocqueville, the statesman. A timely union of 
the three principal nations of the West, each with a.civilising influence 
outside its own boundaries, might have avoided catastrophes which 


are now irreparable. 
BELA MENCZER. 








SHORT NOTICES 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Geneviéve Duhamelet has recently written La Vie et la Mort d’Eugénie 
de Guérin (Bloud et Gay : francs 225), and her name guarantees the good 
qualities of her book. She has studied the life of her heroine, not to produce 
a volume of erudition but to give it a worthy setting as aromance. Clearly 
the letters and writings of the de Guérin family have given ample material 
for this fascinating romance, which is full of sympathy and insight and has 
a freshness and frankness of its own. What could equal, for example, the 
pathos of chapters xxvii to xxx, with their description of courage and 
confidence in the face of the overwhelming sorrows soon to fall upon her ? 
Indeed, this book will provide comfort and faith for many, who read it in 
the understanding spirit of its authoress. 

Father Aloysius Roche is engaged upon a mild campaign to alter the 
character of our bedside reading. In place of the—perhaps ubiquitous— 
detective story he is providing us with a series of “‘ Bedside Books of Saints ”’. 
A Bedside Book of English Saints after 1066 (B.O. and W.: 6s. n.) is the 
fourth in the series. It is more than a study of individual saints for the men 
and women of whom he speaks are viewed in their historical setting, so 
that the book is a record of English sanctity over a spell of four hundred 
years rather than a bundle of saintly lives. Naturally, several important 
characters step forth from this well-knit canvas: Wulstan, Gilbert of 
Sempringham, Margaret, William, Becket, Edmund Rich, with Richard 
Rolle and Juliana of Norwich. A very pleasant and readable book which, 
in small compass, weaves a tapestry of Catholic life in medieval England. 


1 The publishers would have done well to have the old translation revised before re- 
editing it. The quotations which we have reproduced in this essay show sufficiently that 
there are passages in these “‘ Recollections ’’ which the reader is compelled to re-translate 
mentally into French. Moreover, instead of—or in addition to—a bibliography on the 
Second Republic, there should have been a biographical and bibliographical note on 
Tocqueville’s work and career, which the editor expects the reader to know. Mr. J. P. 
Mayer in his introductory essay, in many ways excellent, deals only with his sociology, not 
with his personal background, or his spiritual and moral portrait. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
FRANCISCO SUAREZ 


A CENTENARY NOTE 


19 48 is the 400th anniversary of the birth of Francis Suarez, the best 

known of the Spanish Renaissance philosophers and theologians. 
Outstanding in all three fields of philosophy, theology and jurisprudence 
he is important not only historically but also because of his great influence 
down to our own day. His originality in breaking free from the age-old 
practice of his predecessors of fitting teaching into the framework 
provided by the writings of Aristotle, Peter Lombard or St. Thomas Aquinas, 
producing instead distinct systematic treatises on, for example, General 
Metaphysics, Psychology, Law, the theology of Grace, and Religious Life 
is more than enough to show his historical importance. Moreover, his 
influence extended not only to the Catholic schools, but also to Protestant 
Germany and reached men suchas Leibniz and Spinoza. While he realized 
the pre-eminent worth of St. Thomas Aquinas he had in addition studied 
almost all subsequent philosophers and theologians of note so thoroughly 
that much information about 15th and 16th century Scholastics is to be 
had from his writings. Healthily but not excessively independent, he is 
contrasted inevitably with another Renaissance Scholastic, the great 
Cardinal Cajetan, some of whose genius and brilliance he perhaps lacked, 
but whom he probably surpassed in stability and sound judgment. The 
writer in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ”’ is not far wrong in attributing to 
Suarez a “‘ moderate Thomism’’. Some would probably disagree with 
that to-day when Suarez is not so well known and understood, but those 
scholars whose judgments have great weight, such as Cardinal Ehrle and 
Mgr. Grabmann, have appreciated his work very highly. On the other 
hand it does not seem an exaggeration to say that some who have shown 
small esteem for his achievements have only a superficial knowledge of his 
writings. 

It is, then, both fitting and opportune that we should mention here some 
recent works on Suarez published in Spain. Enrique Gomez Arboleya has 
written Francisco Suarez (471 pp., Granada, 1946). Fr. José Hellin in 
addition to various articles has written a book of 456 pages on Suarez’ 
theory of Analogy and our knowledge of God (La Analogia del ser y el 
conocimiento de Dios en Suarez. Madrid, 1947), and this year Fr. J. M. 
Alejandro has produced a study on Suarez’s theory of knowledge in which 
he refutes the charge of Nominalism sometimes made against him (La 
Gnoseologia del Doctor Eximio y la acusacién nominalista. 382 pp., Comillas 
Santander). But the largest production and that of most general interest 
is the special number of the philosophical review Pensamiento in honour of 
the Suarez centenary (Suarez en el cuarto centenario de su nacimiento. 648 pp., 
Madrid, 1948). This work would seem to be of value both to the specialist 
and to the reader with a general interest in scholastic philosophy. Of its 
sixteen articles or monographs five are devoted to Political Theory, and 
constitute roughly a third of the book. Dr. Heinrich Rommen writes on 
the Juridical and Political Philosophy of Suarez, and other writers deal 
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with his teaching on Private Property, Democracy, the origin and subject 
of Civil Authority, and War. Both in this part and in the larger portion 
which deals with Metaphysics there is variety in the manner of treatment. 
Some articles are rather more for the specialist, such as Fr. Elorduy’s 
88-page treatment of the important but difficult subject of the Objective 
Concept in Suarez; others are competent and carefully documented 
expositions of his teaching ; others again give a general examination of his 
system or its historical development and compare it with other scholastic 
systems, especially with more modern forms of Thomism. In this last class 
of article two seem especially interesting : that by Fr. Hellin giving a basic 
outline of Suarez’s metaphysical system, and the subsequent article by Fr. 
Roig Gironella on Suarez’s metaphysical synthesis; both of these bring 
evidence of the value of his metaphysical system. Other writers treat of 
Suarez’s doctrines concerning the Principle of Contradiction as the Primary 
Metaphysical Principle, Ens Rationis, Creation, the Universal in Knowledge, 
and the Existential Element in Analogy. At the end comes a well-arranged 
35-page Bibliography! and a double index of names, one for the main part 
of the book and one for the Bibliography. The print and general presenta- 
tion of the work are excellent and there are useful tables and in some cases 
synopses of the articles. It is evident that there are competent workers in 
this field in Spain and one hopes that more of their work will appear before 


long. 
Be FF 








SHORT NOTICE 


MORAL 


Father Alphonsus Bonnar’s The Catholic Doctor (B.O. and W.: 
8s. 6d. n.) is fast becoming a classic, and it has certainly proved a best-seller. 
This is the fourth edition in ten years, and a “‘ second impression” and a 
reprint have to be added to this total. The book is intended as a guide for 
Catholic doctors and priests through medical problems which concern 
Catholic morals. Principles are clearly enuntiated and then he proceeds to 
details. The author acknowledges his debt to several distinguished doctors 
in this work of detailed application. Few changes of importance have been 
made in the new edition. There is a fuller treatment of “ artificial insemina- 
tion ” because of the open debates on that subject in the past three years ; 
and the order of the last two chapters has been reversed. All that remains 
is to re-commend a work which has already been widely and wisely com- 
mended. From the medical angle the following comment of the Lancet 
deserves repetition :—‘‘ Father Bonnar’s guidance is comprehensive and 
medically well-informed . . . Father Bonnar has done a great service to 
doctors in making this book so concise and readable that even they will find 
time profitably to study it ”’. 

1 Another Bibliography (103 pp.) has been published in Granada edited by Fr. P. Mugica 


with an introduction on the present state of Suarezian studies. It claims to mention all 
relevant works published before December, 1947. 
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II, OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


True to title and tradition, The Glergy Review treats in recent issues 
of questions which are of particular interest to priests. 

The September number touches upon topics as far apart as Mixed 
Marriage Petitions, the devotion.to Our Lady in post-Reformation Wales 
and the missionary possibilities that are now being opened up for the Catholic 
Church in Japan. Father Hull, C.SS.R., tells the story of the first coming 
of the Redemptorists to Clapham, with which district they have been 
associated for a century. It was Dr. Wiseman who invited them to the 
London area. They arrived in June, 1848, as quasi-chaplains to a community 
of religious women ; and having acquired a property in Acre Lane, they 
celebrated Mass there for the first time on August 2nd, 1848. The building 
of their present church, St. Mary’s, Clapham, was begun on this property 
within a year of its purchase. In a like mood of reminiscence, Father 
Cowderoy writes of the greatness of Father Thomas Doyle, the founder of 
Southwark Cathedral. 

The review is preparing for the centenary of the restored hierarchy in 
1950 by a series of articles from Dr. Denis Gwynn on “‘ Heralds of the 
Second Spring’’. The September issue has one on the remarkable and 
saintly Passionist, Father Dominic Barberi, who received Newman into the 
Church. Frederick Lucas, first editor of the Tablet, is the ‘“‘ herald ’’ chosen 
for the November number. A young convert from Quakerism, Lucas was 
asked in 1840, only twelve months after his reception, to establish and edit 
a Catholic weekly. He then had little experience as journalist and none at 
all as editor. He knew nothing about the Catholic Church until 1837 
and was quite unaffected by it before 1839, in which year he was received 
by Father Lythgoe, S.J. He was an active, energetic and even tempestuous 
character and did grand service in putting forward the grievances of 
Catholics and campaigning for their removal. A man with little love of 
compromise, he castigated both Whig and Tory Catholics as he deemed 
fit. In 1850, he transferred the Tablet to Dublin and thereafter identified 
himself and it more closely with Irish affairs, being elected to the House of 
Commons as M.P. for county Meath. 

The same issue includes articles on The Vocation of the Secular Clergy, 
which Dr. Towers envisages principally as a body of ministers and co- 
operators working under and in near liaison with the hierarchy ; on the 
guidance provided by such bodies as the Catholic Marriage Advisory 
Council ; and on the value and significance of words, by Father William 
Lawson, S.J. 


It is a little over twenty years since Thought, the Fordham University 
Quarterly, was started. Its goth number for September, 1948, has the 
usual close on two hundred pages and includes a number of detailed and 
scholarly book reviews. 

The review has tended to move away from abstract and more theoretical 
articles in the direction of articles dealing with actualities and the back- 
ground of the world situation to-day. In this number, for instance, Dr. 
Friedrich Baerwald writes of European Unity and the Two Worlds. He 
argues with his American readers that they must not think of the European 
problem in American terms and be satisfied with saving Western Europe 
and the Western portions of Germany. Americans must not, he urges, 
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compel Europeans to speak like Americans in dealing with their own 
Communists and with the Russians ; that would weaken the cause of the 
Western world as a whole and endanger the general struggle which, because 
it concerns ideas, can never be decided by material force. It is fundamental, 
he continues, to solve the problem of Germany in the European way and 
to solve it before partition goes too far; otherwise, humanity will be 
presented with the spectacle of “‘ two worlds”? and “ two Germanies ”’. 
Professor von Hildebrand considers the modern philosophies, whether 
collectivist or existentialist, which are fighting to control the soul of modern 
Man and which are the outspoken adversaries of Christian belief and 
thought. Dr. Morris, Professor of Sociology at Marquette University, 
surveys the trends towards collectivism, visible in modern society ; points 
out the challenge to democracy which is inherent in them; and insists 
that only in Catholicism can be found the forces to counteract these anti- 


democratic trends. 


The Italian and Roman Civilta Cattolica is one of the oldest of Catholic 
periodicals, appearing every fortnight. 

The first of the two November issues, for November 6th, gives the full 
text of the Papal letter on the situation in the Holy Land and the Holy 
Father’s appeal for prayers for peace. . The distinguished canonist, Father 
F. M. Cappello, S.J., studies the new Italian Constitution and its various 
points of contact with Church legislation. The history of the Church’s 
struggle for freedom of education in Italy is narrated by Father Valentini, 
S.J., while the editor, Father Messineo, S.J., shows how Catholic theologians 
and missionaries believed in the need.and value of a regime tutelare for 
primitive and native peoples. This was the only attitude that ruled out the 
abuses of a colonial system and preserved the natives from forced labour and 
semi-slavery. Father Mondrone, S.J., contributes a long study of Georges 
Bernanos, the keynote of which is sounded in the title which speaks of the 
writer’s anima tormentata e convulsa. 


Finally, two large samples of Unitas have reached us. This is a quarterly, 
the organ of the Catholic University of Santo Tomas, at Manila in the 
Philippines. Each number has 240 pages and includes articles and other 
items in both Spanish and English. Though the sub-title is ‘‘ Review of 
University Culture and Life ’’, the articles are written by specialists, and 
cover medical, legal and scientific questions. 

The January-March issue, for instance, includes a first article, in Spanish, 
on the “ Pasibilidad Afectiva ’’ of Christ. This is followed by an English 
article, ‘‘ Studies on Methods for the Diffusion of Vitamin Bi into the Endo- 
spherm of Brown Rice ”’, and this in its turn by a Spanish article on the 
reform of the Penal System in the Philippines. Other contributions in 
English to this number are concerned with matters as different and as 
wide-ranging as the early diagnosis of cancer, the foundation of mathe- 
matics, the approach to Social Economic Security, and compulsory religious 
education in the Philippines. 

The April-June number is of like character. Apart from one religious 
article on the nature of Christ’s Sufferings in the Gospel, the contributions 
treat of the civil law of marriage in the Philippines, the Income Tax Law 
and the Salaries of members of the Judiciary, and of Pharmacy—Past and 
Present ; there is a long and interesting study of the legal position of 
Nationalists in Indonesia and Malaya. 
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REVIEWS 


MORE LIGHT ON GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS} 


O much has been written about Hopkins in recent years that one is 

tempted to exclaim: ‘ What, again!” and pass on to something else. 
It would, however, be a pity to miss this book because Fr. Peters has set 
himself to a task which so far has not been seriously attempted. There 
have been ample complaint against and still ampler praise for Hopkins’s 
poetry but no one has successfully told us just why Hopkins wrote in the way 
he did. That is Fr. Peters’s aim, an aim which he has admirably achieved. 
For he shows, with plenty of evidence and no little scholarship, that Hopkins’s 
practice was not something whimsical or irresponsible but rather the logical 
outcome both of his philosophy or personal outlook on life and of his theory 
of poetry. 

** Inscape is what I above all aim at in poetry,’ wrote Hopkins, and this 
is Fr. Peters’ starting-point. He examines carefully the meaning of inscape 
and instress and then shows how these two, in conjunction with Hopkins’s 
theory of poetry, explain his practice as a poet. Inscape is defined by Fr. 
Peters as the outward manifestation of an intrinsic principle of unity ; 
through inscape the instress, actuality, of a thing is revealed, that stress 
or energy by which all things are upheld, the force that holds the inscape 
together. What was most characteristic of Hopkins’s outlook was his 
interest in and love for the individual ; it was what was unique, what was 
proper to each thing that attracted him rather than what it shared in 
common with other members of its species, still less its genus : 


Each mortal thing does one thing and the same: 
Deals out that being indoors each one dwells ; 
Selves—goes itself; myself it speaks and spells ; 
Crying what I do is me: for that I came. 


Hence the difficulty confronting Hopkins: how communicate this most 
individual, most personal experience of unique, individual things ? Generic 
words are of no avail ; specific words must be made as particular as possible, 
syntax and grammar must be plied to convey the varied inscapes of the 
world. Each thing is ‘singular’, its qualities, proper, so epithets must 
be all but identified with the subject, relatives omitted, new words, analogical 
compounds, formed. Each thing is loved, hence the use of apostrophe and 
personification or what Fr. Peters prefers to call impersonation. Yet there 
must be no affectation ; Hopkins insists on the need of sincerity, though he 
refuses to identify affectation with ‘ novelty and boldness’ which are 
legitimate. The language of poetry must be ‘ of its age’; it is current 
language heightened, and archaisms are rejected because ‘we do not 
speak that way’. 

How these theories are to be understood, how they affected Hopkins’s 
practice are questions ably answered by Fr. Peters and in this careful and 
scholarly work the author justifies his claim that Hopkins is not an 
irresponsible experimentalist but that rather his whole technique is 
disciplined by strict theory and a definite philosophy. 


1 Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Critical Essay Towards The Understanding Of His Poetry. By 
W. A. M. Peters, S.J. Oxford University Press. Pp. 213. Price, 15s. n. 1948. 
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That there was danger in his practice Hopkins himself realised ; it is the 
vice of distinctiveness to become odd and of “‘ Tom’s Garland ”’ he wrote : 
“It is plain I must go no further on this road’, and I think most of us 
would agree. Yet what we have of Hopkins is exquisite and Fr. Peters 
reveals many beauties and even greater significance in the poems than 
perhaps many had dreamed of. His examination of Hopkins’s technique, 
valuable and instructive as it is in itself, helps us also to appreciate the 
inscape of Hopkins himself and the deeper, less obvious inscapes of his 
poetry. For inscape is also, as Hopkins tells us, word of God ; ‘“‘ this world 
is word, expression, news of God ”’, and all things are “‘ charged with love, 
charged with God’. For literary and other reasons Fr. Peters has put us 


greatly in his debt. 
a. &. 





FASHIONING THE LITURGY! 


HE recovery of Austria could not be better witnessed than by the 

appearance of these two great volumes on the growth of the liturgy of 
the Roman mass. Fr. Jungmann was known to have been working for years 
at Innsbruck on a study of the liturgy, and one sometimes wondered how it 
would have fared in all the Sturm und Drang which beset the theological 
faculty of Innsbruck after the Anschluss. It is now manifest that no existing 
work by a single writer can compete with this exhaustive discussion of the 
historical evolution of every single feature of the mass as we know it to-day. 
Two-thirds of the book is given to the examination of the mass, step by step, 
from the Jntroibo to the Leonine prayers, in the course of which the historical 
erudition displayed in text and footnotes is very great. The Communicantes, 
for instance, is given 12 pages of treatment, the view of its connexion with 
the rest of the Canon being that taken by Suarez, that the hanging participle 
is to be construed with the words immediately preceding in the Memento, 
so that the sense is : aeterno Deo vivo et vero communicantes. From this small 
indication it will be seen that the book is not without its excitements, when 
it is recalled how those who favoured theories of the dislocation of the Roman 
canon relied upon the evidence of this unattached participle. The detailed 
treatment of the prayers and actions of the mass is preceded by a long 
examination of the development of the mass-book from the earliest times 
down to the present day and of the external forms of the celebration, 
changing from collective to private and from chanted to silent masses.. In 
this historical perspective Fr. Jungmann does not forget Edmund Bishop’s 
great principle: ‘‘ The history of the liturgy must remain a hopeless and 
irrational tangle so long as there is a failure to recognize . . . the varying 
natures, spirits and tendencies of the races and peoples that have found a 
home in the Christian Church ”’. 

It will be realized that the plan of the work is very much that of Fortescue’s 
““Study of the Roman Liturgy”, but the scale is much larger. Fr. 
Jungmann has great command of the medieval sources and of the Mero- 
vingian and Carolingian liturgical developments, and has been at great 
pains to make his documentation full without being overwhelming. It is 
here that the strength of the book lies. One notices, however, that when he 
has climbed beyond the snow-line, out of the crags into the uncharted 


1 Missarum Sollemnia. By Joseph Jungmann, S.J. Vienna; Herder Verlag. 2 vols. 
Pp. xx, 610; viii, 615. Price: $16.20 or frs. (Swiss) 68 or DM 50. 
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waste that goes before the fourth century, he proves to be less sure-footed. 
He takes Hippolytus’s Traditio apostolica as giving not indeed the Roman 
mass of the third century but the ideas of an orthodox Catholic on liturgical 
prayers in the days when free composition was the rule. It is this orthodoxy 
of Hippolytus that many would challenge. There is no secure means of 
dating the work, as Fr. Jungmann does, to the year 215, before the breach 
between Hippolytus and Pope Callistus. He despised Zephyrinus, the 
predecessor of Callistus, for not knowing the definitions of the Church’s 
law, and the statement in the preface to the Traditio, that it has been com- 
posed for ‘ those who though they knew that they were quite firm concerning 
that which had been found for them, yet now unawares have slipped away ’, 
does not inspire confidence in the orthodoxy of the treatise. Pliny’s 
Christians, too, are much more likely to have been celebrating a baptism 
early on a Sunday morning than, as Fr. Jungmann argues, to have been 
engaged in a public confession of sins before the weekly Eucharist. But 
these are matters on which no one can claim finality. 

The book will be extremely useful in the English-speaking world for its 
concise summary, in the footnotes, of work that has been done on the 
history of the parts of the mass in Germany and France during the last 10 
years. Though Fr. Jungmann does not embark upon a chronique scandaleuse 
of the liturgical heresies which raised their heads in Germany during the 
war, he is sufficiently explicit in his treatment of such points of debate as 
the use of concelebration and the clerical status of mass-servers (both of 
which have had their modern champions), and he leaves no doubt in the 
mind as to the timeliness of so very much of the learning that is here 
accumulated. The self-chosen limits of the work make it a matter of regret 
that some fascinating problems have to be left on one side. Thus the early 
Celtic liturgy, which many claim to have been derived from Egypt through 
Lerins, must have played its part in moulding the Roman mass outside 
Italy. When Columbanus was taken to task by a priest at the Council of 
Magon in 623, for multiplying collects in his mass, what exactly was at 
stake? What liturgy did Columbanus use? What was the manner of 
saying mass used by St. Fridolin, or by St. Kilian? Was the cursus Scottorum 
a non-Roman liturgy or was it merely a quaint pronunciation of Latin ? 
One could have wished that Fr. Jungmann had found it in his heart to enter 
into these questions. Admittedly non-Roman usage is outside his scope, 
but it may in this case have had so much to do with the shaping of the 
** Roman ” liturgy that it could have thrown light on the development which 
he traces. If Irish Penitentials had so great an influence on the practice 
of the Western church, as all admit, is it not antecedently probable that the 
Irish liturgy, whatever it was, had some? Fr. Jungmann does indeed 
discuss the Council of Cloveshoe with its prohibition of priests’ chattering 
in church after the manner of worldly poets and derogating from the simple 
melodies of holy Church by their tragic utterance. But though he uses the 
Stowe Missal frequently, he does not undertake a discussion of the possibility 
that some of the peculiarities of the Stowe Missal (such as the Veni 
sanctificator and the emphasis given to the words of consecration) caused 
changes to appear even in the liturgy of Rome. 

Much has happened to the study of the liturgy since 1918 and the want 
of a good summary of the state of opinion was badly needed even in 1939. 
Anyone who glances through the ten pages of source-index and the 40 
pages of subject-index and list of prayer-forms will at once realize that here 
is what he was looking for—whether it be the new discoveries about John 
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the arch-cantor, which pulled down some of Edmund Bishop’s work, or the 
power of a deaconess to give Holy Communion. What strikes one most in 
reading through these pages is the contrast between the teeming variety of 
the earlier liturgy and the strict uniformity in the Roman rite which has 
prevailed since 1570. As Pope Pius XII says: “‘ The Church is a living 
organism and therefore grows and develops also in her liturgical worship.” 
The recent stirrings point to a new rising of the sap after a Jong winter of 
apparent immobility, when the dangers of Protestantism held back the 
Church from liturgical experiments. If these are to be renewed, what 
better guide than these books into the storehouse of the past ? 
jJ.H.C. 





A ‘SHADED’ NECESSITY OF EPISCOPACY! 


HE lectures, given by His Lordship of Chichester at Upsala University 

in 1946 (and here and there modified to bring them up to date) are a 
survey of the relations of the Church of England with the other churches 
as they exist to-day, with many a reference back to the past and a tentative 
glance into the future. Within its limits, which are necessarily restricted, 
this survey shows a consistency unusual in so difficult a subject. Itspeaks too, 
one feels, for the majority of those in the Church of England who have at 
all seriously considered the problem set by the multiplicity of churches all 
claiming to be Christian, and even for the majority of those who have not 
as yet given it a thought. It will appeal to them. At the same time, of 
course, there are minorities, and relatively large ones, who will disagree. 

But the historical evidence adduced by Bishop Bell, incomplete as it 
may be, is adequate to show that from the time of Hooker (and one could 
take it further back still), there has been in the Church of England no 
reasonable ground for “‘ unchurching”’ (O blessed English word !) any 
body which could call itself Christian. Heretics themselves were “‘ though 
a maimed part, yet a part of the visible Church”. The absence of an 
episcopate among the continental Reformers was condoned as being due to 
** inevitable necessity” ; only the non-episcopalians at home—where they 
could have had proper ordinations—were frowned on for this omission. 
However, since the first years of this century, the non-essentiality of 
episcopal ordination, admitted in the past for the continental Protestants, 
is being gradually allowed to the ‘“‘ Nonconformists”’ here too. At least, 
theirs are “‘ real ministries of Christ’s Word and Sacraments in the Universal 
Church ”’. 

The treatment of all this question leaves one with the conviction that 
fundamentally the episcopate, for the Anglican Church, was insisted on 
from the first because it was the one recognized instrument whereby a new 
minister here in England became entitled to exercise his office. Ordination 
by a bishop was the legal way by which a man entered on his ministerial 
life, just as the presence of a registrar is required to-day for a man to be 
legally recognized as having entered on his married life. If it conferred 
any sacred power, e.g. for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, this did 
not differ in kind from that conferred in the non-episcopal churches ;_ the 
difference lay in its being combined with the official authorization to minister 
in this country. Hence when (before 1662) foreign clergy were allowed to 


1 Christian Unity : the Anglican Position. By G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. 192. Price, 6s. n. 1948. 
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minister here, no new ordination was insisted on, but only a commission 
extending the scope of their ministrations, already legitimate abroad, to 
include some benefice in England. On the other hand, the ministers of the 
English non-episcopal churches needed not only to be commissioned but to 
be re-ordained, because they had no legitimate sphere which could be extended 
by a simple commission. It seems clear that what dominated throughout 
was not the “‘ quality ” of the orders, but the proper authorization to function 
as a “‘ minister of the Word and Sacraments”. With scarcely an exception, 
Bishop Bell’s quotations referring to the episcopate look on it only from the 
point of view of jurisdiction (as we should call it), and not from that of 
orders: the writers may regret that the continentals were “ forced ” to do 
without bishops, but they do not call in question the efficacy of the ordina- 
tions so contrived. 

Why, then, does the Church of England attach so much importance to 
episcopal ordination to-day, both in South India and at Home? Is it 
its natural reverence for long-standing institutions, coupled with the 
persisting influence of the Tractarians ? Is it a strange instance of that very 
juridism which it abhors in the Church of Rome? For, in their eyes, the 
intention of the ordainer does not matter provided he performs the ceremony 
correctly ; and again ‘‘ the acceptance of episcopal ordination ”’ does not 
“ imply the acceptance of any particular theory as to its origin or character ”’. 
And does not Dr. Bell favour the interpretation of the mutual commissioning 
of diverse bodies according to which it simply ‘‘ makes possible for the 
Ministers of each Communion to minister to the other Communion ”’ ; 
they are each only “‘ seeking a commission for a further ministry”? All 
orders are “‘ defective in validity ’’: they all need ‘‘ completion ’’—but it 
is a completion only of the spheres in which they may be exercised, not of 
the orders themselves. 

Thus can we observe the “‘ development of doctrine ” in the Church of 
England. If the privileges only allowed to continental Protestants in the 
early days are now to be extended to those at home (as already in South 
India), this is no real change in the theory of the episcopate: it is the 
natural working out of those principles which were laid down in the 
sixteenth-century—they are being retained eodem sensu eademque sententia. 
Hence the consistency which was welcomed above. Nor is there any 
inconsistency in the pain and resentment expressed over the Apostolicae 
Curae: it is in perfect harmony with that view of the episcopate ; it only 


shows that the Anglican view of the nature of Orders is not that of Rome. 
M.B. 





A NEW SUMMA OF CATHOLIC DOCTRINE ! 


HE well-known series of The Treasury of the Faith, which was published 
two decades and more ago, gave a very full summary of Catholic 
doctrine in one small volume after another, each volume dealing with one 
aspect of Catholic teaching. Most of these volumes have been out of print 
for a considerable time, and many requests have been made for a re-edition. 
This general wish has now been attended to. Indeed, Messrs. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, the publishers, have gone one better than the 


1 The Teaching of the Catholic Church : A Summary of Catholic Doctrine. Arranged and edited 
by Canon George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
Pp. vol. i, xiv, 658 ; vol. ii, xiii, 658. Price, 50s. n. (2 vols.). 1948. 
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requests and replied to them more generously and in a more practical 
form than we had expected. Instead of re-issuing a series of small volumes 
—an impossible proposition in the post-war printing world—they have 
gathered together thirty-five of the original volumes and published them in 
two large books, each of more than 650 pages. But in spite of the fact that 
so many treatises have been placed between only four covers, the books are 
not ungainly or too big ; they are as comfortable to use as they are admirable 
in their production. 

These two books contain a very full exposition of Catholic theological 
teaching. They confine themselves to theology, and there is no approach 
from the standpoint of Apologetics. The first two sections are intro- 
ductory. No. 1 deals with “ Faith and Revealed Truth”, and studies 
the meaning of Revelation and its supernatural character, the preliminaries 
of Faith and the act of Faith, as also the object of Faith and the special 
position of the Church. No. 2 outlines the programme of succeeding 
portions. This is followed, in the first book, by treatises on God as One and 
Three, with an excursus on the Holy Ghost, on God the Creator and Divine 
Providence and—after a section dealing with Angels—on the Destiny and 
the Fall of Man. Then come four sections on Jesus Christ—as God and 
Man, as the Model of Mankind, as Man of Sorrows and as Priest and 
Redeemer. The four remaining portions of the first book are devoted to 
Our Lady, to Sanctifying Grace, to Actual Grace and the Supernatural 
Virtues. 

In the second book are chapters on the Church on earth and on the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ, on the sacramental system and the different 
sacraments, and on the Last Things. 

The original Treasury of the Faith was a series worked out in collaboration, 
to which many theologians of distinction made their contributions. ‘These 
are now reprinted much as they were first published, but Canon George D. 
Smith, of St. Edmund’s College, Ware, has shouldered the heavy burden of 
revising and, in some cases, re-editing the text. In so doing, he has rendered 
invaluable service both to the Catholic clergy of Britain, and no doubt also 
of the British Commonwealth and the United States, and to many among 
the laity who will find in these pages a clear, cogent and amply illustrated 
exposition of their beliefs. ‘These two books should be in every presbytery 
where, if well thumbed, they will improve the contents and coherence of 
the Sunday sermon, and I trust they will find honourable positions on many 
a lay bookshelf. The price is considerable but not excessive, when you 
remember that the books contain the matter of thirty-five smaller volumes. 

Of the contributors, some have died in the years between, such as Arch- 
bishop Goodier, S.J., and Abbot Vonier ; three have been raised to the 
episcopate, Archbishop Downey, Bishop Flynn and Bishop Myers. Other 
well-known names include those of Fathers M. C. D’Arcy and C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., Canons Smith and Mahoney, Dom Justin McCann and Dom 
Aelred Graham, O.S.B., Dr. Barton and Father Arendzen. 





PURGATORY? 


OTHER ST. AUSTIN to whom we owe this book, was novice mistress 
in her religious congregation—the Helpers of the Holy Souls. In 


1 The Divine Crucible. By Mother St. Austin. London: B.O.and W. Pp. 187. Price, 
128s.6d.n. 2ndedition. 1948. 
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spite of the objectivity of her writing there is little doubt but that she en- 
joyed a high degree of personal mystical experience. She deals with 
Purgatory and what takes place there. Inevitably the much earlier work 
of St. Catherine of Genoa comes to mind while one reads Mother St. 
Austin’s pages, they have so much in common ; nor is this surprising for 
both set out the Catholic teaching on Purgatory. There are of course none 
of those eerie and inconclusive stories of apparitions on earth of souls suffer- 
ing in Purgatory, though well authenticated accounts of these exist, but 
they have no place here. Such stories and the more melodramatic limning 
of purgatorial flames proper to some popular missions rather obscure the 
real nature of Purgatory than explain it. 

The preliminary chapters treat of the separated soul, and the effects of 
sin. For a psychologist there is matter of great interest in these pages, even 
if the terminology may be somewhat unfamilar to a non-Catholic student. 
In Purgatory the earthly experience is continued in a progressive purifica- 
tion of the person by a closer relationship with God. Expiation there is, 
but joy too, the enveloping love of God, the painful shedding of ignorance ; 
the cleansing with “ the dark spiritual fire of love ” is a sufficient explana- 
tion why the pains of Purgatory are called a “fire”. It is not surprising 
that the Dark Night of the Soul, so carefully described by St. John of the 
Cross, bulks large in Mother St. Austin’s treatment of her theme. What is 
matter for amazement is the width of her reading, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Venerable Bede, St. Teresa, St. Robert Bellarmine, down to the moderns, 
Newman, de la Taille, Rousselot, Karl Adam, Vonier and Leen. 

For the preacher and for those in quest of spiritual reading this is an 
essential book. We may be glad that Canon George Smith gave Mother 
St. Austin the encouragement without which she would never have pre- 
pared her book; and to Fr. Nicholas Ryan, S.J., the editor of this 
posthumous work, many will be indebied for his skilful and scholarly care 


in revising the manuscript for the present edition and its predecessor. 
R. C.G. 








SHORT NOTICES 


LITERARY 


From Canada comes Paradox in Chesterton (Sheed and Ward: 7s. 6d. n.) 
—a study by Hugh Kenner of Chesterton’s most obvious charactertistic. 
But the treatment is not obvious. It falls in with Hilaire Belloc’s view, so 
truly and trenchantly expressed in his book, ‘‘ On the Place of Chesterton 
in English Letters”’, even if Mr. Belloc’s fine justification of paradox in 
Chesterton is held over to the end of the book. The title of the third chapter, 
“The Idea of Analogy ’’, suggests what in effect Mr. Kenner intends and 
even elaborates, namely that Chesterton was a thinker in the scholastic 
tradition, in the best sense of the word—that he was more concerned with 
Being than with being amusing. 

The book reads easily and attractively ; if you do not wholly agree with 
the comparison of Mr. T. S. Eliot and Chesterton to the latter’s detriment, 
you will probably approve of the contrasts with James Joyce and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, and Malraux. There is something of the anthology in 
Mr. Kenner’s book, at which no one will protest even if Mr. Kenner so enjoys 
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a phrase that he cannot deny himself the pleasure of repetition, as for in- 
stance the comment upon companionate-marriage, ‘‘ so called because the 
people involved are not married and will very rapidly cease to be com- 
panions ”’, 

The notes at the end of the book contain wise criticism as well as guidance 
to those who would make further acquaintance with Chesterton’s writings ; 
they also refer to a projected Chesterton anthology, for which many will be 
grateful. When this is being compiled, it is to be hoped that the passage 
singled out by Belloc as the best Chesterton ever wrote will definitely be 
included—his description of the Mass at the Eucharistic Congress in Dublin. 
Like G.K.C.’s own Autobiography, Mr. Kenner’s essay, though it deals with 
paradox, reads easily and pleasantly. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Readers who may have tackled Rudolph Allers’ ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Character ” and been put off by its technical phraseology, will not have the 
same problem with his new book, Difficulties in Life (Mercier Press, Cork : 
12s.6d.n.)._ Thereis much to help ordinary readers. For the book answers 
the question, ‘‘Can we change our characters?”’ ; it deals with the diffi- 
culties of self-knowledge and shows how it may be acquired. Difficulties 
in social life and difficulties with work are frankly and wisely handled. 
Obstacles to advance in religious life and perfection are sensibly discussed. 
The last section of the book (pp. 189-250) sets out “‘ What to know ”’ and 
** What to do ”’ in this matter of helping oneself. It is Samuel Smiles minus 
the Victorian foibles and smugness ; it has a background of Christian think- 
ing and Christian morals, and is written by an able psychologist who has not 
ceased to have the common touch. 


NON-CATHOLIC 


The five lectures which Dr. W. L. Knox gave in August, 1946, on the 
authorship, sources and theology of the “‘ Acts ’’ have been published with an 
erudite apparatus of notes and references in The Acts of the Apostles 
(Cambridge University Press : 8s. 6d.n.). One is glad to observe a healthy 
reaction against the arbitrary methods of German scholars of the past who, 
with their Hegelianism, their anti-Semitism or their Calvinism, made havoc 
of all sober criticism of St. Luke and St. Paul. One notes, too, that many 
shrewd blows are dealt to that impressive structure of rationalist criticism, 
** The Beginnings of Christianity ’’, which some twenty years ago claimed 
to be the last word on the problems of the “‘ Acts”. It is to be regretted 
that Dr. Knox has not carried his reaction still further in the direction of 
orthodoxy and has allowed his philosophical prejud:ces about the possi- 
bility of miracles to interfere with the work of sound criticism. His 
classification of the “‘ Acts” as a travel-story along with the works of 
Apuleius, Lucian and Philostratus is not really helpful unless he can produce 
some evidence that such travel-stories were as popular in the first century 
as they were in the second. Since the days of the Odyssey at least, men have 
delighted in travel-stories, but the particular vogue which Lucian and his 
fellows cater for in the second century cannot be proved to have existed when 


Luke wrote. 
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